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“'To look at the Philadelphia 
RECORD one would imagine 
that everybody within fifty 
miles of Philadelphia adver- 
tised in the RECORD.” 


—MAIL ORDER JOURNAL. 


“Certain it is that no general 
advertiser who expects success 


should go into Philadelphia 
without using the Philadelphia 
RECORD.” 


—PROFITABLE ADVERTISING. 


It has often been said that the Philadelphia RECORD'S 
circulation of 185,000, at 25 cents per line—.00135 + 
cents per line per thousand circulation—sulject to 
contract discounts, is the best advertising in the country. 


New York Office: Advertising Manager, Chicago Office: 
185 World Building. Philadelphia. 1210 Boyce Building. 
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A Simple Statement of Fact 
Concerning the 


Pittsburgh Gazette 








It is the only paper in Pittsburgh that continuously 
shows a gain in foreign advertising over its contempor- 
aries. It is the only Pittsburgh paper that has sprung 
to the front and remained in the leadership. The 
GAZETTE has a record that reads like fiction, but there 
are cold, hard facts to substantiate everything said in 
its favor. 


For confirmation, just get down your files of Pitts- 
burgh papers and make comparisons for yourself. 
You'll quickly note the dominance of the GazETTE in 
the advertising field—not only in the foreign field, but 
also in the local. No other Pittsburgh morning paper 
has any such showing. 


If the comparison does not convince you of the fact 
that the GazETTE is the best morning advertising me- 
dium in Pittsburgh, then you need resort to but one 
expedient—that is, place an advertisement in this paper. 
The results will probably amaze you. 


By making the Gazetre the best paper in Pitts- 
burgh, and continually improving it, the publishers 
caused the 


SUNDAY GAZETTE 


to leap into popularity in a comparatively few weeks. 
The Sunpay GazeETTE has a bona fide circulation of 
50,000, and the figures are ascending with every issue. 
It is infinitely the best paper published in Pittsburgh, 
and it is getting better all the time. 


W. R. ROWE, Business Manager. 





THE J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 


MANAGERS FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 


TEMPLE COURT, NEW YORK. BOYCE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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VoL. XXXVIII. 


HOW SMALL CITY STORES 
FORGE AHEAD THROUGH 
ADVERTISING. 


At the rate of growth of its 
past, the store of J. Lauchheimer 
& Company, 86th street and Third 
avenue, New York, promises to 
develop into a leading department 
store in another decade. This is 
the hope expressed by, Mr. Lauch- 
heimer to a Printers’ INK repre- 
sentative lately. 

“The business was started in 
1886, at the corner of 86th street 
and Second avenue. I advertised 
limitedly. The store was in the 
shadow of an _ elevated railroad 
station. My first advertisement 
was to sell to all callers tickets on 
the elevated road at four cents 
ach.” 

“Did this pay, Mr. Lauchhei- 
mer?” 

“Yes, it did. No other method 
which I might have devised would 
so quickly or thoroughly have 
brought us into the notice of the 
public we were seeking or would 
have gained for us so much trade 
which we have been able to hold 
ever since. In furtherance of that 
scheme, we made our window dis- 
play very attractive with bargains. 
Like everything else, the scheme 
grew old and lost its efficiency. 
It lasted about a month. Anoth- 
er scheme of those days was the 
distribution’ of circulars every 
other Sunday through the news- 
papers. We obtained full lists of 
all near-by news dealers, and by 
arrangement with them secured 
this splendid distribution, obtain- 
able in no other way. This proved 
a very lively factor in the increase 
of our small business, for invari- 
ably the week which followed up- 
on a Sunday on which we distri- 
buted circulars we netted twice 
the business of the preceding 
week, 

“Our removal from Second ave- 
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nue to this corner, ten years ago, 
vindicated my _ conviction» that 
with judicious advertising one 
could make a success despite of 
the discouragement of those who 
prophesied defeat. I heralded my 
removal with all sorts of publicity, 
so that everybody in this part of 
the town was interested. I will 
say that $2,000 was my capital at 
the start, and that every year dur- 
ing the first ten business almost 
doubled. During the last five, 
while the increase has not been 
wonderful, it has been satisfac- 
tory.” 

“You have abandoned inserting 
circulars in papers?” 

“Yes. As the business advanced 
this was one of the methods we 
gave up. We no longer thought 
it expressed the dignity of our po- 
sition, and we prefer to use the 
mails. In certain cases we have 
found a house-to-house distribu- 
tion of printed literature on supe- 
rior paper very effective. For a 
store of our size we distribute an 
unusual amount of literature, and 
very frequently also. During the 
last three years we have favored 
the German newspapers, and dur- 
ing the year just over we have 
used some of those printed in 
English also.” 

“Do you not find that the daily 
papers are too expensive a me- 
dium for a small store—that is, 
that the custom of such a store 
lies so near by that much of the 
circulation is wasted so far as you 
are concerned?” 

“T have to take that in consid- 
eration when I use them. Besides, 
there is another reason. The store 
that believes in its own future oc- 
casionally has to ‘cast an anchor 
to windward.’ I take such 
thoughts into consideration in 
part when I use street cars, as I 
have been doing this season also. 
I am using the programmes, too, 
on their own merits.. But let us 























































consider the newspapers again. 
When I bought out the D. M. 
Williams & Company bankrupt 
stock about a year ago, if I had 
not used the daily papers, and for 
pretty liberal space, I do not think 
I could have disposed of it, eith- 
er promptly or profitably. A few 
years ago I bought out the entire 
stock of a manufacturer of ladies’ 
wrappers. I advertised a special 
sale of them in the New York 
Evening World for three days, 
and soon got rid of the whole 
stock. I could not have done that 
without the help of the daily. An- 
other thing. When I figured up 
the expenses and profits of the 
transaction, I found that the ad- 
vertising almost swallowed up the 
latter. But that advertising 
brought me lots of direct sales on 
my general stock. So it is only 
fair to charge part of, the expense 
to the general stock.” 

“About what proportion of 
your trade is transient?” 

“Fully three-quarters of my 
trade consists of regular custom- 
ers, people who deal with me 
right along. The remainder are 
attracted by the advertising. Some 
of these, of course, become per- 
manent customers. You appre- 
ciate, however, that the advertiser 
advertises just as persistently for 
his steady customers as for tran- 
sient buyers. If he did not, he 
would not be apt to get or hold 
any trade. This advertising not 
only keeps your name before all, 
but it presents the good values 
which are evidences of your abil- 
ity and intention to serve the pub- 
lic well. Do you know that the 
large department stores, carrying 
the grades of commoner goods, 
advertise much more for the pur- 
pose of catching out-of-town trade 
than for local customers? The 
latter buy very little in compari- 
son with the lady who comes in 
from Hempstead, Long Island, or 
Greenwich, Conn. She _ comes 
with a great list for herself, but in 
addition she generally buys a lot 
of things for a dozen neighbors. 
She does not make her journey 
for a few light purchases. That is 
the trade which is worth while 
laying plans for. 

“A man should assume a cer- 
tain standard for his business. He 
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should inform his public often of 
his intentions. My own idea of 
the best means to attain success is 
to be reliable and to preach re- 
liability. Such a man, sufficiently 
aggressive never to allow himself 
to be undersold, sufficiently reli- 
able never to deceive, soon ac- 
quires a following. Attention be- 
gets new trade, and growth is as- 
sured. Trade _ history clearly 
proves that, with the exception of 
the Siegel- “Cooper Company, no 
great concern started on a large 
scale. All others prove that the 
greatest successes had the small- 
est beginning. The conditions are 
as good to-day as ever.’ 

Mr. Lauchheimer was pleased 
to add some complimentary words 
about Printers’ INK, in whose 
pages he appears to be well post- 

ed. J. W. Scuwartz. 


++ 
SEVENTH SUGAR BOWL. 





Posweans’ Inx has in the past 
few years awarded six sugar 
bowls to newspapers and trade pa- 
pers, and the recipients of these 
distinctions have often asserted 
the moral as well as direct busi- 
ness value that had accrued to 
them from these awards. 

A seventh award will be made within 
the next few months to the agricultural 
aper, weekly, semi-monthly, monthly or 
owever issued, that better serves its 
purpose than any other as an educator 
and counsellor for our agricultural pop- 
ulation, and best serves as an econom- 
ical medium for communicating with 
that class through its advertising col- 
umns and on the fairest terms, price 
and value considered. 


There are over five hundred ag- 
ricultural papers in the country, 
including dairy, horticulture, flori- 
culture, drainage and irrigation, 
live stock and horse publications. 
Many of these papers have prob- 
ably just claims to many points of 
superiority, and it should not be 
difficult to present these points in 
short, terse articles. 

Publishers of agricultural pa- 
pers, or their friends, are invited 
to submit such claims for consid- ’ 
eration at the hands of the Little 
Schoolmaster, 
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You do not 
experiment 
when you 
advertise in 


Ihe Sun 


It pays and 
a test will be 
convincing 


Adie 
THE SUN, NEW YORK. 


























COOK’S FLAKED RICE. 





The newspapers a short time 
ago gave an Associated Press ac- 
count of the proceedings at a con- 
vention of rice growers and mil- 
lers, held at Crowley, La., on the 
12th of December, last year. The 
main object of the meeting seem- 
ing to have been the establish- 
ment of an active propaganda in 
favor of that cereal, a representa- 
tive of Printers’ INK called on 
Mr. Fred S. Clark, manager of 
advertising for the Cook’s Flaked 
Rice Company, at his offices, 1 
Union Square, New York. 

Asked if this propaganda in- 
cluded advertising by these grow- 
ers and millers, Mr. Clark replied: 

“PrINTERS’ INK will be greatly 
interested in this matter, for it in- 
volves a good story from its point 
of view. A few words of expla- 
nation are necessary to give you 
an insight of the situation. Six- 
teen years ago we grew compara- 
tively no rice. Since then, year by 
year, the increased production has 
been very great. For instance, last 
year the United States produced 
380,000,000 pounds, an increase of 
65,000,000 pounds over the pre- 
ceding year. Besides this, 80,000,- 
000 pounds were imported. But 
though we are continually increas- 
ing our production, we do not con- 
sume nearly all of this, and the 
consumption is not increasing. 

“You can readily see that such 
a state of affairs presents no 
pleasant outlook to those interest- 
ed in the production of rice. The 
only chance of salvation they see 
is in educating the people, show- 
ing them what a splendid food.rice 
is. As a fact, it is the greatest 
food on earth, and over half the 
people throughout the whole 
world are sustained by rice. Nev- 
ertheless, in this country we con- 
sume practically no rice—only a 
little over four pounds per capita 
per annum. 

“So that it is no wonder that 
the rice growers and millers wish 
to educate the public on the ques- 
tion, especially since they believe, 
as Col. S. F. B. Morse, of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad says, ‘I 
cannot say what the consumption 
of oatmeal and kindred cereals is, 
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but rice is destined to usurp their 
place.’ 

“In order to accomplish the ob- 
ject of popularizing rice, much has 
already been done. The growers 
and millers of the various sections 
have associated, one of these asso- 
ciations having an invested capital 
of more than $20,000,000. All of 
these associations are doing some- 
thing for the end in view. Then 
there are at least two trade jour- 
nals which are strictly devoted to 
rice. Besides this, the main or- 
ganization, the Rice Association 
of America, which is that referred 
to above, established a rice kitch- 
en at the Buffalo Exposition. This 
restaurant gave a bill of fare of 
rice cooked in, I believe, 200 dif- 
ferent ways. It has been contin- 
ued at the Charleston (S. C.) Ex- 
position. Encouraged by these ex- 
amples, the Association intends to 
establish rice restaurants through- 
out the entire country in towns of 
5,000 or more population. In 
connection with them there are to 
be kitchens to teach the cooking 
of rice and depots for the sale of 
it. It is proposed to make the 
prices attractively low. 

“Then, not only the Associa- 
tion, but other interests allied to 
it, are zealously distributing §lit- 
erature, showing the value of rice 
as a food. In addition they are 
educating the public to appreciate 
other uses for rice. Few people 
know what splendid commodities 
the by-products of rice are; but 
rice-bran and polish are superior 
for their purposes and cheaper 
than the articles they are intended 
to replace. Rice-straw, the bulk 
of which is now destroyed, will 
undoubtedly soon become a staple 
in commerce. 

“The Southern Pacific Railroad, 
which runs through a section of 
country which, through the grow- 
ing of rice has been transformed 
from barren marsh land into a 
most beautiful country-side, has 
done yeoman service in popular- 
izing rice. Col. Morse, of that 
corporation, reports that he has 
spent more than $8,000 last year 
on the booklet which was issued 
by the road for that purpose. This 
is the ‘Rice Cook Book.’ He has 
distributed more than 60,000 cop- 
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ies. Besides this he advertises the 
booklet in every advertisement of 
the company’s, whether in the dai- 
lies, weeklies or magazines. He 
says he is distributing 25 ‘to 50 
copies daily to all parts of the 
country in answer to requests. In 
addition, the Southern Pacific has 
located complete rice exhibits in 
London, St. Louis, Boston, Kan- 
sas City, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
and are preparing similar exhibits 
to send to the principal cities 
throughout Europe and to their 
agents in all parts of this country. 

“The success of our company in 
making Flaked Rice has inspired 
the Rice Association to endeavor to 
convert the grain into other at- 
tractive forms. Their main effort 
is to make a flour of the grain.” 

“What are your own relations 
to the Association, Mr. Clark?” 

“We are the largest consumers 
in the country, and as such the 
Association naturally indorses our 
efforts. They do not care how 
rice is consumed so that it is de- 
manded. W« advocate rice in the 
palatable shape of ours, a break- 
fast food ready at any moment. 
We are of mutual benefit to each 
other, both of us maintaining that 
rice is the most nutritious yet 
cheapest food in the world; that 
it is immeasurably superior to 
meat, for instance, for that heats 
the blood and consumes vitality, 
whereas rice is more easily di- 
gested. 

“What should be of interest to 
many readers of Printers’ INK is 
that the Rice Association is look- 
ing for all sorts of advertising 
ideas, schemes, etc. It is fairly 
hungering for them, and willing to 
pay liberally for all such which it 
uses. I think that a good advertis- 
ing man could make unlimited 
money if he would demonstrate to 
them that he can acquaint the Am- 
erican people with the advantages 
of eating rice. 

“Rice was unknown as a break- 
fast food until we placed Flaked 
Rice on the market. We are 
spending $100,000 a year on ad- 
vertising it, our campaign being 
largely educational. 

“As an example of the queer 
way in which advertising results 
the following leaf from our recent 


experience is part. We gave 
away one car load—30,000 pounds 
—in sample packages, of our pred- 
uct, at the Buffalo Exposition. 
Nevertheless, we have made no 
appreciable gain in Buffalo, be- 
yond. the steady increase of sales 
we are making along the whole 
line. But in Cleveland, about 200 
miles from Buffalo, our trade has 
more than doubled since the Ex- 
position closed, and we have been 
able to trace this as a direct result 
from that car load of samples.” 
J. W. ScHwarzz. 


—_—_~+o+ 

“T NEVER advertise,” boasted the mer- 
chant, who was showing a_ visitor 
through his establishment. ‘You look 
it,”’ was the silent comment of the visi- 
tor, as his glance roved from the dingy 
store to the uninviting person of its 
proprietor.—Gibson’s Clothing Gazette. 








How about your boy? 

Beginning to get “weedy?” 

Long trousers will trim him 
up, if they’re trim trousers—cut 
to keep the boy a boy and his 
mother young. 

That sort with our boys’ long: 
trouser suits, 


Extra trousers of the same 
boyish cut. 


_ Everything boys wear, includ- 
ing sturdy shoes, stylish hats, 
stunning furnishings 

Kocrrs, Perr & Company. 





268 Broadway, cor: W. 
and 7 and 9 Warren St 

A) Broadway, cor. = a * mail, 
and os West 80d Se 





A CLEVER APPEAL TO A MOTHER’S PRIDE. 
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ADVERTISING A SMALL 
TOWN STORE. 


The firm of Stoner Brothers, of 
the Racket Store, Asheville, N. 
C., has a newspaper of its own for 
advertising purposes, and a very 
creditable looking* paper it is. It 
consists of four pages, 15x22 
énches, and is well-printed on 
good paper. It has columns of lo- 
cal and religious news—the kind 
of matter that is always interest- 
ing to the inhabitants of small 
towns and country people gener- 
ally. Its title is Our Mountain 
Home, its subscription price, fifty 
cents a year. 

While it is unquestionably a 
“house organ’”—about one-third 
of its space being filled with the 
Racket Store ads—still it takes 
outside advertising at 25 cents per 
inch per issue, and plenty of the 
space is taken by the local rail- 
roads, seminaries, etc. 

Mr. J. H. Stoner, of the con- 
cern, is publisher and editor, and 
he tells me that his paper is very 
well circulated throughout Ashe- 
ville and the surrounding country 
in the Blue Mountains. Mr. 
Stoner is not a regular advertiser 
in the other newspapers of Ashe- 
ville, chiefly because he knows he 
can cover the ground with his 
own sheet. The receipts from 
subscriptions and advertising 
come pretty near to paying for 
the expense aicached to getting 
out the paper, so the advertising 
it contains about the Racket Store 
may be truly said to be “all vel- 
vet.” 

It is not often that a dry goods 
merchant can induce the public to 
buy his advertisements, but that 
is precisely Mr. Stoner’s achieve- 
ment in Asheviile. His paper is 
six columns wide, and the two 
central columns on each page are 
occupied by a double column ad 
of the store and its varied count- 
ers—for the Racket Store is run 
upon the department plan. all 
kinds of goods being handled. 

The advertisements are excep- 
tionally well written, too, and. re- 
flect considerable credit on who- 
ever writes them. But that gen- 
tleman has more than the usual 
complement of business smart- 
ness, for he martages to make one 
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hand wash the other in a good 
many ways. He owns a lot of 
real estate in the vicinity of Ashe- 
ville, and he has been getting rid 
of some of it for stocks of mer- 
chandise in lieu of cash. Thus he 
has offered a building lot for its 
equivalent value in shoes, cloth- 
ing, hats, dry goods, furniture, no- 
tions—any old thing that could be 
sold in his store. To advertise 
the real estate he issues pretty 
illustrated booklets descriptive of 
the property, the climate, scenery, 
and other attractions, and these 
he has distributed all over the 
United States—making the point 
that the Blue Mountains are the 
healthiest locality in which any- 
body could reside. He sends his 
booklets out with the object of 
swapping lots of residential prop- 
erty for salable articles, and thus 
he is turning his land into money 
in a very easy way. 

Mr. Stoner figures on the fact 
that there are small storekeepers 
and wholesale dealers who are 
“too rich, too tired, or too lazy” 
to continue in business, and who 
would be glad of the chance to sell 
out their stocks and get in ex- 
change the site for a home in 
“The Land of the Sky,” as _ his 
neighborhood is aptly designated. 
Certainly the advertising litera- 
ture that he sends out to interest 
possible purchasers is very attract- 
ive and persuasive, and the pho- 
tographs of the locality show the 
place to be a perfect paradise. 

To run a department store in a 
small town so successfully, to ad- 
vertise it well and thoroughly at 
little cost, and to be able to buy 
new goods for desirable country 
real estate in lieu of cash—these 
are achievements of which any 
man might reasonably be proud. 
But Mr. Stoner is a clever ad- 
writer into the bargain, and it is 
evident that he needs not the aid 
of any “professor” or “expert” to 
absorb the larger part of his 
profits. As will be readily seen, 
Mr. Stoner is killing a good many 
birds with the one stone, for it is 
distinctly to his advantage to at- 
tract as many residents as possi- 
ble to Asheville, inasmuch as they 
will increase the number of cus- 
tomers for his store. 
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The Cvening Wiscansi 
MILWAUKEE. 
Increased Advertising in INCREASED 
THE EVENING WISCONSIN ADVERTIOING tt 
For the twelve months of 1901. The [ening Wisconsin 
| 1900. | 1901. 
|Columns.| Columns, For the first month 
Ist Week, 122 151 of 1902. 
sh 149 180 
* ie 136 174 
4th *‘ 140 167 1901. | 1902. 
5th “ 137 154 
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“ 
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9h * 162 192 = = ony 
10th“ 177 200 = t7¢ : 
“ 4th 167 203 
lith 168 220 Sth “ 154 193 
me: | RIBLIE 
i3th ‘ 4 
14th 216 | 244 ne ... 
— ea +6 oe Columns Increase, 114 
~~ * 232 247 
18th “ 200 = 
19th - 193 34 “<“ } 
20th“ eo 223 | A man is best known 
oe He sre by his neighbors,’’ and 
“ . 
oath (78 193 it is equally true that a 
25th “ 172 191 : ‘ 
6th = 167 183 newspaper is best known 
27th =“ 118 135 : : 
28th . 139 144 by the people of the city 
29th * 136 ; a ; 
30th 121 151 in which it is published. 
3ist 110 134 : 
324 > 20 ; se The Milwaukee Even- 
=e és se 4 inc Wisconsin may be 
a « a ios pardoned for being proud 
“ - . . 
= “ pa | Ho of the fact that it is used 
— “ oo pha by all advertisers in the 
a * 197 252 z ; ae 
a 224 208 city of Milwaukee who 
44th 7 202 199 P 
45th“ 210 246 do any general advertis- 
46th “ 229 242 ; +e : 
47th 239 258 ing. This is the estimate 
48th “a 244 247 
49th © 239 271 of the Wisconsin by the 
50th 269 | 299 
a « po a business community of 
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PRINTERS’ INK in its issue of 
February 12 published a complete 
list of all the papers in the United 
States which, according to the 
valuation of the American News- 
paper Directory, are entitled to the 
gold marks ©0. 

The interpretation of the sign 
©© , appended to a publication in 


the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, is as follows: 
(©©) Advertisers value this paper 


more for the class and quality of its 
circulation than for the mere number 
of copies printed. Among the old chem- 
ists gold was omen represented 
by the sign O—Webster’s Dictionary. 

Appended to the above article 
was the following offer of reward, 
which still holds good: 

A year’s subscription to PRINTERS’ 
Ink will be given to any person who 
successfully makes out a case where a 
periodical is entitled to the O© marks 
in the American Newspaper Directory 
but does not at present enjoy this dis- 
tinction. The same award is offered 
to any one who will successfully make 
out a case where the marks are 
bestowed by the Directory upon a pe- 
rlogical which does not deserve them. 

he first claim for an award in 
P., affirmative class was made by 
Mr. E. S. Wells in the following 


communication: 
E. Ss. W: ELLS, 
Originator “Rough On” Preparations. 
Toilet, Pharmaceutical and House- 


hold Specialties. 
710-712 Grand St., Cor. Summit 
Jersey City, N. J., Feb. 14, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Noticing comments on Bull’s Eyes, 
page 22, February 12, is the New York 
Sun not fairly entitled to the Bull’s 
Eves marks? may mistake, but out- 
side of strictly scientific publications I 
doubt if there is a daily in America 
read by a more intellectual class than 
the readers of the Sun. Not necessarily 
a wealthy class, but a highly educated 
class. It has been dubbed the College 
Graduate’s Paper. Am I right or wrong? 
ruly, E. S. WELts. 
The Little Schoolmaster believ- 
ing that Mr. Wells has made out 
an excellent case, has forwarded 
to him a coupon entitling the hold- 
er to a paid-in- -advance subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ INK for the term 


of one year. 


Ave. 
1902. 


PRINTERS’ 
THE BULL'S EYES. 
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In the March, 1902, issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory 
the New York Sun will be listed 
with the gold marks @@ attached. 


A CHALLENGE, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the February 12 issue of your es- 
teemed publication there appears on 
page 22 an article headed the “Bull’s 
Eyes.” It consists of a list of news- 
papers and other periodicals which the 
American Newspaper Directory accords 
what is known as the gold marks co. 

You offer a reward of a year’s free 
subscription to Printers’ INK to any 
person who successfully convinces you 
that the name of a paper is included in 
the above list which is not entitled to 
the gold marks at the hands of the edi- 
tor of the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory. 

I am of opinion that I can earn your 
reward by challenging the gold marks 
accorded to the Bakers’ Review, a 
ae ~ journal published in 
New Among the dozen bakers 
and B.... .. trade journals listed 
in the American Newspaper Directory 
seven make circulation statements in 
exact figures, two have letter ratings 
and three are of the “JKL” class. 

In the latter one belongs the Review, 
a paper established about four years 
ago. I challenge the practice of at- 
taching the gold marks ©© to a “JKL” 
publication while another trade paper 
of the same class and with a much 
higher known circulation enjoys this 
distinction already. 

I refer to the Baker’s Helper, pub- 
lished in Chicago and established more 
than twenty years ago. The Helper has 
a monthly stated circulation of 3,542 
copies. Its business methods are pro- 
gressive and up to date in every re- 
spect, as more specifically described in 
your recent trade paper competition in 
which the Iron Age carried off the 
Sugar Bowl. There the Helper makes 
a detailed statement, where its paid sub- 
scribers are classified into the States of 
the Union. 

Now, then, if a publication like the 
Heiper can successfully cover the bak- 
ers’ trade with a circulation of 3,542 
copies a month, and has been at it for 
over twenty years, what advantages can 
a “JKL” paper possess which, like the 
Review. has only existed a few years? 
A “JKL” paper is, according to your 
own teaching, below the unit of value 
to an advertiser, and for this reason 
alone perhaps ought to be excluded 
from the class of papers that are hon- 
ored by attaching to them the gold 
marks @© 

™t would appear that the_conferring 
of the bull’s eyes to the Review was 
simply a clerical mistake, and I take 
this opportunity to suggest that it be 
corrected. Very truly, > 


Office of 
“THE MONTGOMERY ADVERTISER.” 
Daily and Weekly. 

The Leading Alabama Paper in News, 
Influence and Circulation. 
MontTcomery, Ala., Feb. 12, 1902. 
Editor American Newspaper Directory: 
As I understand it, the gold symbol 
after the name in your newspaper Di- 
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It costs less than 3 cents an inch 
for every thousand people you reach 
through the Kansas City Weekly 
Journal. Where can you beat it ? 


Paid in advance circulation guaran- 
teed to exceed 150,000 each issue. 
Distributed throughout Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, [IIlinois, 
the Dakotas, Texas, Arkansas, 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma. 


Advertising rate, 30 cents an agate 
line flat, each insertion. 


THE KANSAS 
CITY JOURNAL 








THE J. E. VAN DOREN 
SPECIAL AGENCY, 


Publishers’ Direct Representatives, 
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rectory is for the b gia 4 of indicating 
the high class and quality of the cir- 
culation of the paper so designated. I 
think the Advertiser eminently merits 
this designation for the following rea- 
sara 

The Advertiser is the second oldest 
daily in Alabama, the Mobile Register 
alone excelling in this particular by a 
few years. The Advertiser was estab- 
lished in 1830. During its more than 
three score years and ten of existence 
it has had such great vitality and vigor 
that it has absorbed over a dozen com- 
petitors. 

2. During all this period it has been 
an advocate of one political party’s 
principles, and, in this way, has main- 
tained a hold on the bulk of the State’s 
leading men that it could not otherwise 
have done. 

3. During all this period it has been 
edited with such ability and  accep- 
tability that it has maintained the pa- 
tronage and affection of hundreds of 
the best people for years at a time. Not 
long ago we offered prizes for the old- 
est living subscribers to the paper. We 
found several who had been taking the 
paper continuously for fifty years, quite 
a number who had been taking it for 
over forty years, and a large number 
who had been reading it for twenty- 
five years. We printed pictures and 
statements from a number of the prize 
winners. I do not think any stronger 
eg of the hold of the paper on a 

igh class of people can be offered by 
any newspaper in this country. The 
familiar cognomen of the Advertiser 
among the people of the State, and es- 
pecially in use by the weekly press, is 
“Grandma,” a fact which, in _ itself, 
shows the veneration, reverence and af- 
fection in which it is held by the mass 
of hee 

4. A great advantage the Advertiser 


has always had is that it has been 
printed at the capital of the State, 
which is its political center, its geo- 


graphical center, and one of its prin- 
cipal business centers. This location 
has made it almost a necessity to the 
leading protessional men in_ every 
county in the State. The result is that 
we have always had a very large circu- 
lation in all the towns of the State, 
among the highest class of people. Of 
my own knowledge, coming from trips 
through the State, as welt as from con- 
stant talks with our travelling men, I 
know that the paper goes almost alto- 
gether to lawyers, county officials, mer- 
chants, doctors and_ ministers of the 
gospel of various denominations. All 
of these people are leaders in their com- 
munity and are well-to-do financially. 

5. The paper has steadily grown in 
its news features, circulation and ad- 
vertising patronage. have been con- 
nected with the paper for about six- 
teen years. In this period the paper’s 
gross receipts tripled. I attribute this 
great success to the long established 
character of the paper, its high quality, 
its aggressiveness for right principles at 
all _times, its careful business conduct 
and its excellent location. 

I think that a careful consideration 
of these reasons will convince you that 
there is no paper in the South which 
goes to a higher class clientele, or to a 
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better diffused one throughout 
State, than does the Advertiser. 

Hoping that these reasons may be 

abundant to warrant you in giving the 

paper the designation asked for, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 

F. P. Grass, Secretary. 


one 


“Cutcaco Dry Goops REporTER.” 
Medinah Temple, 233 Fifth Avenue. 
Curcaco, Ill., Feb. 15, 1902. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Upon page 22 of Printers’ Ink for 
February 12 appears a list of such pa- 
pers you claim are entitled to ‘“Bull’s 
Eyes.” 

I notice you omit the Chicago Dry 
Goods Reporter. Permit me to call 
your attention to the fact that the Re- 
porter is the organ of the general mer- 
chants of the Western States, and it is 
the Western merchants who are the 
successful retailers in this territory. 

he Reporter’s advertising rates are 
twice and its subscription price three 
times as large as one trade paper in 
Chicago you credit with “Bull’s Eyes,” 
both being your own tests of a journal’s 
worth. Its reading matter has them 
all “skinned.” 

It is not seriously amiss to claim that 
the Reporter has more prominent re- 
tailers come into its offices to consult 
members of its staff than any other 
trade paper in the country. Its offices 
are on the ground floor of a prominent 
corner of Chicago, typical of the fact 
that the paper is itself a ground floor 





journal. Most trade joarnals are “up 
in the air,” you know. Yours truly, 
Gec. W. Irvine. 
i a 


HAV E A PURPOSE. 


Have a definite purpose in every ad- 
vertisement you put forth and express 
this purpose in the most comprehensive 
words.—Charles N. Kent. 





THIS PICTURE SEEMS TO 
ENNIAL FORCE OF ATTRACTION TO THE 


HAVE A PER- 


PUBLIC, EVEN IF RUN, AS IT IS AT PRES- 
ENT, IN A SERIES OF PATENT MEDICINE 
ADS WHEREIN THE GREAT EMPEROR IS 
PROSAICALLY ASSOCIATED WITH FRIED 
ONIONS, 
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o are 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


ran 94 columns ahead of its last year’s record for January. 





The Journal carried nearly double the advertising of its 
all day contemporary 

Here Are | JOURNAL .__.. (columns) 4443 

the Figures: ( Tribune, all day issue  “ 682 


The Minneapolis Journal’s sworn circulation for January, 
1902, averaged 


51,438 


GC. J. BILLSON, 9 "™*®*4G IGN ADVERTISING DEPT. 


New York Office: 86-87-88 Tribune Building. 
Chicago Office: 308 Stock Exchange Building. 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVERTIS- 
ERS 


By T. Russell. ° 


Instalment-plan furniture adver- 
tising is quite a feature of the 
daily paper publicity of this coun- 
try, especially in the halfpenny 
morning papers, and it is always 


remarkable and interesting adver- 


tising, too, chiefly because one of 
the pioneer firms in the business 


has always set so “hot” a pace in 


copy that no one can be in the 
furniture instalment business with- 
out a pretty good advertisement 
writer. It is fair to claim some- 
thing for Printers’ INK’s influ- 
ence in this matter, since the firm 
I allude to—Catesby & Soris—have 
been frequent correspondents of 
the Little Schoolmaster. Their 
advertisements have often been 
quoted, but I snipped out rather a 
good one from the Morning Lead- 
er the other day for quotation: 





YOU NEED NOT WAIT 


until you have amassed £30 or £40 for 
~~ tr purposes before getting mar- 
rie 

There’s little pleasure about that long 
engagement if you’ve a nice girl wait- 
ing to become your wife, so take the 
girl of your heart to the altar at once, 
make her your own little woman for 
life—we will find the home for you. 

However humble your circumstances 
—you’re all right here if you’re hon- 
est. We know no better people than 
honest people—and don’t wish to. 

The home we will supply will be as 
pretty and perfect as it can be made 
for the amount you desire to pay. The 
neat and durably built furnishings we 
sell will make your cosy cottage the 
envy of your neighbors and the joy of 
your wife. 

The days she will spend in it will 
seem less lonely and more comforting 
for the surroundings being nice. 

Our prices are inexpensive—they’re 
so low they induce business. 

Come in and view the sweet suites 
for young married couples; yours on 
Easy Terms; or if you prefer paying 
cash we allow a cash discount of 2s. in 
the £. 

We pay carriage to your address, and 
send furniture catalogue gladly to all 
who ask for a copy. 

PARLOR SUITE. 

One of the prettiest sets ever destined 
to beautify a home. Consists of 7 
pieces, Chippendale style, Mahogany 
stained, upholstered in artistic tapestry, 
daintily studded with brass nails. 1 
Settee, 2 Armchairs and 4 Small Chairs. 
£5. Easy Terms or Cash Discount. 
FANCY CHAIR. 

Don’t think that fancy chairs are 
merely for ornament and are expensive. 
In our case they represent attractive- 
ness and utility, the following lines par- 
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ticularly so. They are upholstered in 
Silk Tapestry, Gold, ue or Green 
Color, fronts are a pretty scroll shape, 
backs are carved and contain beautifully 
finished spindles. Best style, 13s.; 
smaller size, 10s. Easy Terms or Cash 
Discount. 

CARD TABLE. 

If you are fond of cards you will ap- 
preciate the manifold benefits derived 
from a use of this table. It is a Shera- 
ton inlaid, of oblong shape, straight 
legs, and shelf to still further improve 
its value. Looks good enough for your 
best room, and with a cover will serve 
many purposes. £2. Easy Terms or 
Cash Discount. 


CATESBY AND SONS, 
65 and 66 Tottenham Court Road, Lon- 


on, W. 
Business hours, 8 till 8; Saturdays, 
6 o'clock. 





* * * 


A_ feature of this particular 
firm’s advertising is running two 
different advertisements in one pa- 
per. The advertisement just quot- 
ed occupies seven inches and a 
half of matter on front page, and 
is entirely devoted to furniture. 
On an inside page there is a six- 
inch illustrated advertisement, 
whole length next to and under 
matter, devoted to linoleums and 
equally well written. IL think they 
occupy the same position six days 
a week, but they change the copy 
every time, and it is always good 
copy. 

* * 

The real boom of this business 
dates from the discovery that it is 
possible to run a_hire-purchase 
business profitably, without very 
harsh measures toward the poorer 
class of patrons if they don’t keep 
up their payments with absolute 
regularity. This trade is neces- 
sarily with respectable working 
folk for the most part (notice the 
phrase “amassed £30 or £40’’), and 
loss of a man’s job will often 
cause embarrassment, which at 
one time used to be often compli- 
cated by the furniture firm step- 
ping in and clearing out the house- 
hold goods. This used sometimes 
to be done with great harshness, 
and sometimes, I am afraid, with 
the idea of making money out of 
the purchaser’s misfortunes. A 
man who had paid five-sixths of 
the price would lose the whole 
of the goods for want of the other 
sixth. Such cases of this kind 
came before the tribunals and 
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judges made comments which ex- 
cited a prejudice against the in- 
stalment plan all round. It was 
about this time that Catesby & 
Sons began to be prominent, and, 
having been classed with the shark 
community in the furniture busi- 
ness, in an attack published in a 
London newspaper—of no particu- 
lar account, as I think—they at- 
tracted much public notice by 
compelling the paper to investigate 
their methods and to admit pub- 
licly that the latter were all that 
they should be. This, coupled 
with exceedingly good advertis- 
ing, has made the business of the 
firm. 
x * 

One furniture firm has an in- 
genious scheme, by which pur- 
chasers of furniture have a life 
insurance policy granted for the 
amount of the goods. If the buyer 
dies before the goods are paid for 
the insurance satisfies the bill. If 
the buyer pays before he dies he 
gets the policy, paid up to date, or 
its surrender value. This is not 
a bad scheme and it secures both 
parties. It could easily be adopt- 


ed in America. 
x 


~ 


Mr. E. S. Day, editor of Pro- 
gressive Advertising, a weekly 
journal of advertising whose out- 
ward appearance is rich in the 
maternal likeness, writes to up- 
braid me for having (as he says) 
forgotten his paper when I said in 
a recent letter that the Advertis- 
ing World was the first attempt to 
run a really independent Print- 
ERS’ INK baby on this side—inde- 
pendent, I mean, of any advertis- 
ing agency. 

Mr. Day thinks that this “makes 
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the Advertising World look as 
though it was the only pebble on 
the beach.” [ cheerfully admit 
that “there are others,” but up to 
the time that Mr. Day called upon 
me I was so remiss as never to 
have heard of Progressive Adver- 
tising, though it had been in ex- 
istence some months. It is a 
healthy looking bantling, and I 
wish well to it and to Mr. Day’s 


effort for open circulation. 
nn ee 
WHY BOOKS SELL. 

The publishers of “The Right of 
Way” have discovered that of 1,486 
readers of the book willing to talk on 
the subject, 711 “had heard it favor- 
ably spoken of by friends,” 468 had 
seen it advertised and reviewed, while 
114 more had read reviews without 
seeing the advertisement. Then there 
were 86 who, having read Mr. Parker’s 
earlier work, wanted to read his latest, 
and 84 who had read the story serially, 
and concluded that they would have it 
in more permanent form. Twenty-three 
gave frivolous reasons. 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
these figures is very simple: Advertis- 
ing and reviewing sell books, for to the 
468 people who confessedly saw the 
book “advertised and reviewed,” and 
the 114 more who had “read reviews 
without seeing the advertisement,” we 
may add an unknown but unquestion- 
ably large number of the friends who 
“spoke of it favorably,” because, hav- 
ing read the advertisements and the re- 
views they themselves had bought the 
book. The eighty-six who had read 
the author’s earlier works were made 
awate of the publication of the new 
one, whether serially or in book form, 
by literary notes and advertisements. 
The remaining eighty-four, we take it, 
were subscribers to the magazine. Even 
the twenty-three readers of sunny, ir- 
responsible literary disposition must 
have seen the advertisements or the re- 
views, or both—N. Y. Mail and Ezx- 


pross. 
—_—+or———_———_ 

Jupce a worker by what he does, not 
by how he does it. The noisy river tug 
that snorts defiance at the ocean gray- 
hound pulls the lightest load.—Gibson’s 
Clothing Gazette. 





The National Capital 


The only daily paper in WASHINGTON allowing an investigation 
of its claims by the representatives of the Association of American Ad- 
vertisers, and the on'y daily paper of Washington furnishing a sworn af- 


fidavit of its actuai circulation, is the EVENING STAR. 


IT 


read, and it is taken regularly 


goes into 15,000 houses in Washington where no other daily paper of that city is 
by more than 1 Stee other residents, in addition. 
This is more than DOUBLE THE CIRCULATIOD 


of any other paper within the city. 





M. LEE STARKE, Representative, 


NEW YORK, Tribune Building. 


CHICAGO, Boyce Building. 








“THREE IN ONE.” 





There is one advertising truth, 
which, though old, is strikingly 
illustrated by “3 in One.” “3 in 
One,” it need scarcely be told, is 
a household oil. It has been so 
industriously advertised the half 
dozen years past that it ought to 
be familiar, and probably is, to 
every American. The truth re- 
ferred to is that no article is so 
small that it may not contain the 
germ of a fortune. 

But “3 in One” is not only 
known to Americans. Its owners 
have created a large foreign mar- 
ket for it also. But that is an- 
other story, its domestic con- 
sumption sufficing for our purpose 
to-day. 

“3 in One” is the product of 
the G. W. Cole Company, whose 
offices are in the Washington 
Building, 141 Broadway, New 
York. There the representative 
of Printers’ INK found Mr. J. 
Noah H. Slee, the secretary and 
treasurer of the company and also 
its advertising manager. p 

“*3 in One’ is by no means the 
only product we make, but it is 
the only one we advertise to any 
extent,” said Mr. Slee. “We 
manufacture all sorts of bicycle 
specialties, and we advertise quite 
a number of them in trade jour- 
nals. We first put ‘3 in One’ on 
the market in 1894, not realizing 
at the time that it was more than 
we claimed it to be. At that time, 
you will recall, the cycling craze 
was at its height, and we felt that 
if we could just secure and hold 
the market for ‘3 in One’ in con- 
nection with bicycles on its super- 
lative merits, that would be suffi- 
cient. However, long before the 
craze had spent itself, we appre- 
ciated that we had a gold mine in 
*3 in One,’ and so ever since we 
have been pushing it for various 
uses. What does ‘3 in One’ 
mean? That, 1, it cleans and 
polishes; 2, it prevents rust; and 
3, it lubricates. In these three 
functions we know it to be su- 
preme. And so knowing, we have 
hammered away until we have 
brought a fair share of the public 
to believe with us—that there is 
nothing like it.” 
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“What did you next advertise 
its use for?” 

“We next advertised it in con- 
nection with guns. And so from 
time to time we have pointed out 
to the public how every household 
can find a hundred uses for it. 
Unsolicited testimonials for all 
sorts of odd uses pour in on us.” 

“How have you developed the 
sale?” 

“Waiving salesmen for the 
present, I'll tell you about the ad- 
vertising. The first six years we 
placed our advertising direct. We 
have now an agent, and we find 
that he lessens our labor and 
gives us very satisfactory results. 
Looking over my book for this 
month, for instance, I find that we 
have done 122 per cent more busi- 
ness than last year, with three 
days more to run it up. That is a 
pretty large showing and though 
the whole year will not sustain it, 
I am sure that our ‘3 in One’ bus- 
iness will have increased over 40 
per cent for the year, all to be 
credited to advertising and since 
we have taken an agent. But part 
of our advertising scheme, and a 
very effective aid, is the distribu- 
tion of samples of ‘3 in One.’ We 
have given out as many as 2,000 
gross in a year, upwards of 300,- 
ooo samples. One of our custom- 
ers alone, Montgomery Ward & 
Company, the big mail order 
house of Chicago, has distributed 
50,000 samples this year. At first 
we used to charge full postage, 
two cents, for these samples. 
Then we managed to squeeze 
them through for one cent, giving 
the public the benefit. Henceforth 
we are going to let them have 
them free for the asking. We 
have developed a magnificent ad- 
vertisement in this connection, 
and we think that the increase of 
trade it will bring will make it 
pay for us to prepay even postage. 
We have devised a little label, 
reading ‘3 in One prevents rust, 
cleans and polishes and lubricates.’ 
We insert the label into the vial, 
a round, smooth flint glass one, of 
superior quality, and this is so ar- 
ranged that it cannot be extracted 
while the oil is in. The clear oil 
magnifies the reading, and the 
novel effect must benefit us. We 
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Sixteen and One !/ 
Easy to Remember. 


NEWARK 
N. J 


is the SIXTEENTH city of 
the country. The 


Newark 222: Dews 


is the ONE paper to use. 








Newark’s population is over 250,000. 
The net daily circulation of the 
NEws is over 48,000. 


If an advertiser wants to make a success 
in Newark —there’s no way of getting around 
it — he must use the NEws. It is not abso- 
lutely necessary that you take our word for it. 
Get the facts for yourself. 








M. Lee Starke 


MANAGER GENERAL ADVERTISING 
Tribune Building Boyce Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, JZL. 
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supplement even our advertising 
with so much and such varied lit- 
erature for the jobber and the re- 
tail dealer, and print their own 
imprint on the circulars designed 
for each, that they find they have 
little trouble to sell the oil. We 
fairly flood them with this litera- 
ture, and it impresses them to the 
extent of pushing the oil wherever 
possible.” 

“You certainly pay attention to 
details.” 

“We have discovered any quan- 
tity of uses for the oil, and so we 
have deemed it worth while to 
make the circulars vary for each 
use. That is the circular on which 
we used the pun ‘It’s Oil Right,’ 
and it has had an enormous cir- 
culation.” 

“Do you circularize to lists?” 

“Oh, yes. We never purchased 
lists, but we have taken them 
from directories, and we have ac- 
cumulated them from customers 
on our books and from inquiries. 
We have systematized our lists 
now so as to follow up all the 
people who have ever written to 
us. Lately we have sent them all 
a copy of the rather elaborate 
booklet we have just published, 
‘A 20th Century Product.’ At the 
present time we are receiving an 
average of no less than fifty let- 
ters daily for free samples. At 
present we are using a series of 
five circulars, which we send out 
at intervals of two weeks. These 
are to the regular jobbing trade 
and to retailers. But we generally 
also have some special scheme on. 
Thus at the moment we are send- 
ing sample bottles and literature 
to a list of 30,000 dentists. We 
are paying first class postage on 
this scheme, and it will cost us 
very close to $3,000, or about ten 
cents for each name.” 

“Now, what advertising in pub- 
lications are you doing, Mr. Slee?” 

“We are running a series of 
display ads, ranging in size from 
two inches single column to a 
half page. We are cranks on the 
subject of showing the package, 
and so a cut of it is to be found 
in almost every ad. Here are 
some of our representative me- 
diums: Field and Stream, Outing, 
National Sportsman, Forest and 
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Stream, and a number of oth- 
er sporting publications; Farm 
News, Garden and Farm, Ranch 
and Range, Town and Country, 
Country Gentleman, Practical 
Farmer and more of that kind. 
Representative of other varieties, 
just as they come, Music, Patent 
Record, Parisian, Gentlewoman, 
National Magazine, Life, Golden 
Hours, Health, Truth, Broadway 
Magazine, Judge Quarterly, Pear- 
son’s, Success, Strand, Review of 
Reviews, Werner’s, Home Maga- 
zine, Criterion, Every Month, 
Everybody’s, Great Round World, 
Priscilla (Modern), and perhaps 
three times as many more, with- 
out counting the religious press, 
trade journals or the country 
weeklies.” 

“You find out comparative val- 
ues by keying?” 

“We used to do some indis- 
criminate keying, but we _ super- 
seded that by an ingenious use of 
this, the Washington Life Build- 
ing, so that we can identify abso- 
lutely. In one medium we give 
our address Washington Life 
Building, second floor; in the 
next, Washington Life Building, 
Broadway, corner Liberty; in the 
next we mention Liberty street 
first; in the next, we give the 
Broadway number; or the room 
number; or the Liberty street 
number. In fact, the system will 
allow of any number of combina- 
tions. But we really do not care to 
inquire too closely into returns. 
The fact is, we crave only the 
general public, and we find almost 
all publications worthy of our ad. 
It does not make much difference 
which we use, if we are paying 
rightly for circulation.” 


—_+o+ 
ADVERTISED SUCCESS. 





POND’$ EXTRACT. 
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At the convention of the Association of American Ad- 
vertisers, held on January 29th and 3oth, at Delmonico’s, 
New York City, Mr. F. L. Perine, the vice-president, offered 
the following resolution, which was passed unanimously : 





It is the sense of this convention 
that the labor expended and the 
statistics obtained by the publishers 
of the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, during the thirty-four years of 
its existence, have been invaluable to 
advertisers. It is believed that this 
Directory more than any other has 
kept before advertisers the fact that 
a correct knowledge of circulation is 
essential to the successful advertiser. 











New: Edition out April 15, 1902. 
$5.00 per issue. Cloth bound and gold, over 1,700 pages. 
Ratings and Tabulations of the entire North American Press, 


and a complete survey of profitable American advertisiag 
territory. Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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EIGHTH WEEK. 


In the 1902 Printers’ INK ad 
competition fourteen competing 
advertisements were received in 
time for consideration and report 
in this issue of the Little School- 
master. Of these, the one repro- 
duced on the opposite page is 
thought to be the best submitted 
during the respective week. 

This advertisement was con- 
structed by Alfred Edmondson, 
Queen street, Morecambe, Eng- 
land, and it appeared in the More- 
cambe (Eng.) Visitor of Feb. 6, 
1902. 

In accordance with the original 
offer, a coupon entitling the hold- 
er to a paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ INK, good for 
one year from date of presenta- 
tion, was sent to Mr. Edmondson 
when the marked copy of the pa- 
per was received. Two additional 
coupons, one to Mr. Edmondson 
and one to the advertising mana- 
ger of the Visitor, were sent in 
accordance with the terms of the 
competition when a selection of 
the best ad for the eighth week 
had been made. 

Mr. Edmondson’s advertisement 
will now be placed on file, and it 
will have further consideration 
later on, as specifically provided 
in the regulations which govern 
the contest. 

Each of the thirteen unsuccess- 
ful competitors for the honors of 
the eighth week received a coupon 
good for one year’s subscription to 


PrINTERS’ INK, as a partial con- 
sideration for their efforts in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the 
contest. 

This award is the first one that 
is given to a foreign adwriter for 
an ad which appeared in a foreign 
periodical. 

Adwriters everywhere will be 
interested. in the progress of this 
competition and in taking note of 
the genius and ability exhibited by 
the adsmiths, amateur or profes- 
sional, who take a part. An op- 
portunity is thereby offered to 
bright men to obtain an amount 
and quality of publicity which 
money could not easily buy. 

Amateur adsmiths will not fail 
to appreciate that the competition 
offers a rare opportunity to have 
their successful work passed upon, 
not only by the Little Schoolmas- 
ter in the Art of Advertising, but 
by all his pupils everywhere, and 
the class includes the successful 
advertisers of the civilized world. 

The ads which the competition 
for 1902 calls for need not neces- 
sarily be display ads—they may be 
short essays if one so prefers, pub- 
lished as provided in the condi- 
tions set forth elsewhere in this 
issue. 

—— —<+oe- 
SMALL TOWN, 

“Tt’s a small village.’ 
“a it so small that they call a shop a 
store?” 

“Oh, smaller than that. They call 
a_ store an emporium.” — Michigan 
Tradesman, 


BIG NAME. 
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Six Years Ago 


I was an ordinary business-man doing 
an ordinary business ;—learning of the 
existence of PRINTERS’ INK I sub- 
scribed to it—put its teachings into 
practice and within twelve months I 
was doing an extraordinary big busi- 
ness—the weekly lessons Printers’ 
Ink taught me helped me to double my 
business turnover—and after two years 
of diligent study and faithful applica- 
tion my business had increased almost 
threefold. PRINTERS’ INK, the Little 
Schoolmaster in the Art of Adver- 
tising taught me how to get new busi- 
ness—how to care for it when got—and 
how to keep it; young man go and do 
likewise—for if you are a present or 
prospective business man you can no 
more afford to miss studying PRINT- 
ERS’ INK for pointers than the 
preacher can afford to miss studying 
his Bible for Christian teaching. 


American retailing is the best in the world. 
Printers’ Ink has made it what it is. 


PUBLISHERS : 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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THE “GREAT BOW- wow” IN AD- 


VERTISING. 


Any one who will glance at the ad- 
papers 
will 


vertising columns of 


smaller cities and 


as ‘‘scare,” 
of news and for 
ments. 
dead. walls or the 
sides, not in the 


the 
towns 
great deal of the type known technically 
used equally for headlines 
announce- 
And the traveller will find the 
fronts and 
cities alone, 


business 


store 
small 


" fest that it is taking "place. 


learn the significance of the thing, and 
discount the overdrafts on their cred- 
ulity at a rate which reduces them to 
It is likely that this 
like others, will pass, and that 
the time will come when some measure 
of relative importance will be observed 


in 


see q their true value. 


fashion, 


in advertisements, as in all 


transactions. While it 


Y. Times Saturday Review, 








—- 


endures 
amusing, when it is not too tiresome.— 
N. 








plastered with gigantic letters and still 
more gigantic statements. Our impres- 
sion is that most of this extravagant 
display is futile in the direction of af- 
fecting the minds of the public. It de- 
stroys emphasis. The fashion, we fear, 
corresponds to something rather crude 
in the development of the general intel- 
ligence and taste. The best that can 
be said of it is that those who fall into 
the habit of it do not really mean much 
by it. A tailor does not actually think 
that his clearing sale is ‘gigantic.’ e 
only wishes to attract attention to the 











—Aor 
MAIL ORDERS TEN YEARS AGO. 


Ten years ago there was hardly a 
distinctive name for such a phase of 
trade. At that time there was but one 
representative house—one concern of 
respectable magnitude conducting busi- 
ness on its lines. This was the firm of 
Montgomery Ward & Company, of 
Chicago. Though they had but a small 
volume of the trade which is theirs to- 
day, they were regarded as wizards. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


Printers’ Ink Competition for 1902. 





1 
The adsmith desiring to compete shall pre- 
pare an advertisement, such as he believes is 
calculated to influence the reader of it to be- 
come possessed with a desire to subscribe for 
and read Printers’ INk—The Little School- 
master in the Art of Advertising. 
€ 
When he has prepared his advertisement he 
shall cause it to be inserted in some newspaper. 
It does not matter in what paper or periodical 
it appears, who owns it, or what its circu- 
lation or influence, the only point insisted upon 
is that the adsmith who prepares the advertise- 
ment shall cause it to be inserted in a news- 
paper or periodical of some sort. 


When the advertisement has appeared as 
above specified, the adsmith competing shall 
send by mail a marked copy of the periodical 
in which he has caused the advertisement to 
appear, said copy to be addressed simply 
— Ink, No. 10 Spruce Street, New 

ork. 


4 

The adsmith shall also cut out a copy of the 
advertisement prepared by him, and inserted as 
above specified, and shall send the same ina 
sealed envelope, under letter postage, addressed 
to the editor of Printers’ Ink, together with 
his own name and address, and the name and 
date of issue of the paper or periodical in 
which the advertisement has appeared. 


5 
The editor of Printers’ Inx will on his 
part receive the advertisements and papers sent 
as above and take due note of each, 


In acknowledgment of and partial payment 
for such advertisement so submitted, a coupon 
shall be sent to the adsmith by return mail 
_ for a copy of Printers’ Ink, to be sent 

or one year to any person whose name is 
written across the back of the coupon when re- 
turned for redemption. 


7 

Every week the best advertisement that has 
been submitted up to the date of going to press 
will be reproduced in Printers’ Ink for that 
date, together with the name of the adsmith by 
whom it was prépared. The name and date 
of the paper in which it appeared will also be 
stated, and two additional coupons, each good 
for a year’s paid in advance subscription to 
PrinTErs’ INK will then be mailed, one to the 
adsmith and the other to the advertising man- 
ager of the paper in which the advertisement 
had insertion. These additional coupons can 
be used as presents to some one like y to ap- 
preciate and be benefited by the weekly teach- 
ings of The Little Schoolmaster in the Art of 
Advertising. 


8 

In the issue of Printers’ Ix for the week 
following, a second advertisement will be pro- 
duced, being the best one sent in since the pre- 
vious selection was made, and another in issue 
of Printers’ Ink that follows, and so on until 
the competition is closed, and with the appear- 
ance of each of these issues, two additional 
coupons will be duly forwarded, each good fora 
year’s subscription to Printers’ Ink, to any 
address written on the back of the coupon when 
returned for redemption, one coupon being for 
the disposal of the writer of the advertisement 


for that week and the other for the business 
manager of the paper or periodical in which it 
appeared, ° 


Whenever it is thought that the competition 
has proceeded far enough, and in any event 
not later than in December, 1902, there will be 
published in Printers’ INK the names and 
addresses of every adsmith who has been so for- 
tunate as to produce an advertisement that has 
been thought superior to any other sent in dur- 
ing any single week, and from among these 
there shall be chosen the twelve whose adver- 
tisements are thought to be superior to each 
and all of the others submitted, and thereupon 
the twelve will be asked to supply each a photo- 
graph of himself, from which it will be possible 
for The Little Schoolmaster to have made 
half-tone portraits for reproduction in Print- 
ERs’ Ink, and on the week following there will 
be reproduced reduced fac-similes of the twelve 
advertisements thought most deserving, and 
from among the twelve three will be selected, 
those which are thought more deserving than 
either of the other nine, and to the constructors 
of these three will be paid over cash prizes as 


follows : 

$100 to the adsmith 
who produced 

the ad that is deemed the 

best of all, 








$50 to the adsmith who pro<« 
duced the ad that is second in 
merit, 





$25 to the adsmith who pro- 
duced the ad that is third in 
merit. 





10 
Of the twelve papers or periodicals in whiclr 

these best twelve advertisements appeared, the 
six that are credited with the largest circulation 
in the latest issue of the American Newspaper 
Directory shall each be entitled to the free in- 
sertion of a full-page advertisement in Print- 
ers’ Ink, for which the net cash price is one 
hundred dollars, said page advertising to be 
used when wanted within six months after the 
awards have been announced, 

11 

Every adsmith will make up his advertise- 

ment in his own way, and give it such space 
and display as fairly represents $5, the price of a 
year’s subscription to Printers’ Inx, for every 
competitor will be entitled to a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ Inx, as part pay for his 
advertisement, even if he fails to secure one of 
the cash prizes, 

12 


There is no limit to the number of times that 
may be essayed by one adsmith. He may, if 
he chooses, make a new trial every week while 
the ——— isopen. Should one man con- 
struct all of the three advertisements that sur- 
pass the others in merit, there is no condition 
of the contest that would forbid the giving of 
all three prizes to one man, 
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ADVERTISING’S APOTHE- 
OSIS 


By J. L. Follit. 


A ream of paper, a bundle of 
pencils, six feet of desk room and 
elastic boarding-house credit qual- 
ified our lucky predecessors fifteen 
years ago for fame and fortune. 

Then did the advertising office 
seek the man, beg the man, fatten 
him, bathe him in glory and auri- 
ferous glow. He was a personage 
in banks, for him was the delight 
of Delmonico’s and the divinity 
that doth hedge in success. 

Talk about Trusts! As a close 
corporation they were not in it. 

Without going to New Jersey 
for incorporation, without visible 
scrip or stocks, the Advertising 
Syndicate gripped the situation 
and spread joyously over the face 
of creation until, from Dan to 
Beersheba, tailors talked in tropes, 
druggists poisoned in rhythm—the 
great new wave of Publicity rolled 
from mountain to plain. 

Nowadays, more blessed, we 
have advertising schools who 


work up raw material in kilns and 
spawn writers by bunches. 
Grocery boys hand in catch- 


lines with orders; dry goods 
clerks try prentice hands; young 
lady typewriters move fingers au- 
tomatically over keys, working 
brain the while over the Sunday 
Buster’s advertising competition— 
ten pounds of tea to the lucky 
first, and the privilege of subscrip- 
tion, at full rates, for numbers 
two, three and ’steenty-steen. 

We see to what lengths adver- 
tising has gone. 

How it hangs boards on human 
backs and railway walls. 

How it paints its way up moun- 
tain crags, and sketches in color 
and rhyme along our daily paths. 

How it flies in the face of high 
heaven. 

How it draws the litterateur 
from his novel, the academician 
from his easel, splurging in news- 
papers, periodicals, wherever men 
and women write and read. 

Why not look ahead a little, and 
trace this omnipotent advertising 
to its natural sequels. 

Fifty years from now, if science 


keeps her gait, we shall shoot 
along ocean beds in glass tubes. It 
were only right that the weari- 
some journey be lightened by nov- 
elty and instruction. 

If living then, I shall promote 
a company for Deep Sea Dredg- 
ing, whose specialty will be the 
catching of large, strenuous fish, 
and the affixing to those merry 
wags (tail-wags) of signs that 
will tell passersby of Seagull & 
Hooper’s latest sale. 

Then, as naturally the Trusts 
will own the earth, we shall in- 
clude in our articles of incorpora- 
tion the right to assimilate, be- 
nevolently or otherwise, all desir- 
able submarine countries and their 
finny denizens, controlling the best 
diving apparatus, deep-sea _rail- 
ways and trollies, with all trans- 
fer systems and advertising privi- 
leges, elevated, surface and sub- 
sub-sea. 

So shall we provide a large, if 
damp, outlet for the threatened ad- 
vertising surplus, relieving the 
congestion above water, and open- 
ing to civilization a splendid do- 
main, that, but for our enterprise, 
would be wasted and useless. 

Think of carrying coals to New- 
castle; ‘“What’s” Emulsion to 
the sickly codfish (homeopathy in 
its most delightful aspect); of 
striking a phosphorous (damp- 
proof) match to make an X-ray 
investigation of the phosphores- 
cent meduse; of carrying a sperm 
oil (protected) lamp into the 
whale’s habitat, and  dickering 
with him then and there (a la 
surgeon of to-day) for his body 
for scientific purposes. 

We should buy up the seaweed, 
and advertise its merits as a health 
food, pirating, for the purpose, 
the present publicity of Gripe- 
Nuts and Roastum-Seriously. 

What an advertising scope in 
walrus bones for fertilizer, and 
sharks’ teeth for dentists. 

How ideal the ground-down 
white coral for tooth powder, in 
competition with No-you-dont. 

There would be an interchange 
of specialties between sea and 
earth—Uneeda Union Suits for 
Mermen, and extra _ long-haired 
Mermaids as successors to the 
Seven Underland Sisters, 
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NOTES. 


_ Street & Smitu, New York, adver- 
tise their various librariys by means of 
attractive folders sent to newsdealers. 


Mail Trade Ideas, a member of the 
Little Schoolmaster’s bright family, has 
been purchased by Harry M. Graves, 
who will edit and publish it at 34 Mer- 
chants Row, Boston. 


“Tue Story of the Double Red 
Check” is a _ small folder from the 
Christian Endeavor World, containing 
a convincing little story about that pub- 
lication’s advertising worth. 


Cuarces R. Broers, advertising of- 
fice, 144 Times Building, New York 
City, has been appointed as special rep- 
resentative of the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Up to Date Farming and Gardening. 


Tue Library Bureau, 377 Broadway, 
New York, sends out a folder and a 
booklet describing its desk stand and 
copying machine. As usual with this 
firm’s literature, both are exquisitely 
printed. 


Tue Standard Auto-Addresser, a ma- 
chine which addresses envelopes, wrap- 
pers, postals and other matter by means 
of perforated cards, is described in a 
factful booklet sent out by the Auto- 
matic Addressing Machine Company, 
220 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Indianapolis News issues a 
folder full of circulation facts and _fig- 
ures, in which it appears that Indian- 
apolis is not only the political, commer- 
cial and geographical center of Indiana, 
but that it is a “‘one-paper city” thor- 
oughly covered by the News. 


Horace DeLisser, agent for Hol- 
brook’s Sauce, 90 West Broadway, New 
York, offers $250 to any person sub- 
mitting a novel idea or original method 
by which consumers can be interested 
in this commodity. All ideas will be 
considered and treated in confidence. 


DurINnG a period when a well known 
patent medicine company did not _ad- 
vertise, owing to a reconstruction of its 
business, the sales decreased from 2,000 
gross to 550 gross a year. In 1889 its 
advertising was renewed. Last year its 
expenditure for newspaper space was 
$800,000, and its business was _ enor- 
mous.—Philadelphia Record. 


A PAMPHLET setting forth the advan- 
tages of Birmingham, Ala., comes from 
the E. Kabe Agency, Temple Court, 
New York. It contains pictures of and 
statistics concerning the city’s indus- 
tries and commerce, compiled by the 
Birmingham Daily Ledger, and is a 
convincing piece of municipal advertis- 
ing. Better printing would have helped 
it considerably. 


Tue Outlook Company announces 
that an arrangement has been made 
with Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
and with The S. S. McClure Company 
which extends to all readers of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine and McClure’s Maga- 
gine the entire service of The Outlook 
Recreation Department during the year 
1902, free of charge. It is the purpose 
of The Outlook Recreation Department 
to furnish impartial and reliable infor- 


mation concerning hotels, resorts, trans- 
portation lines and tours to all parts of 
the world. 


Sarcent & Company, 151 Leonard 
street, New York, issue a small cata- 
logue of advertising matter which they 
furnish to dealers who handle their food 
choppers. The list includes booklets, 
electrotypes of neat, convincing news- 
paper ads, hints about window displays 
and store demonstration and the like. 
The catalogue itself is well printed and 
succinct, but is gotten up in a singularly 
unhandy shape. 


Wittram Rapam, well-known in the 
advertising field as the inventor of 
Radam’s Microbe Killer, died at his 
home in New York City February 3. 
He was fifty-eight years old, and came 
from Germany, his native land, in 1866, 
going to Texas, where he originated the 
remedy with which, it is said, he cured 
himself of consumption. The subsequent 
marketing and advertising of the prepa- 
ration brought him a fortune. 


B. W. Seaton, editor of the Prairie 
Chief, Cambridge, Ill., has retired after 
sixty years of newspaper work. Mr. 
Seaton was born in Yorkshire, England, 
in 1825, and came to America when a 
boy. At the age of twelve he was ap- 
prenticed to a publishing firm in Utica, 
N. Y. He founded the Prairie Chief in 
1867. His son, John Seaton, who 
has long been associated with him, as- 
sumes charge of the paper.—N. Y. Sun. 





“INDIVIDUALITY in Advertising” is a 
booklet issued by the J. A. Richards 
Agency, 5 Beekman street, New York. 
It is built in an elaborate style, with 
double covers of white and red. The 
inner pages are printed on a superfine 
book paper and arranged with a view to 
the beauty and strength of white space. 
Several styles of excellent advertising 
pictures are printed as specimens, and 
the text matter will favorably compare 
with half a dozen bright publications of 
this sort. 


NestLe’s Food Calendar, published 
by Henri Nestle, 73 Warren _ street, 
New York, is sent to the physicians of 
the United States and Canada. In- 
stead of using the usual gaudy color ef- 
fect which can be obtained by litho- 
graphy, it was desired to give the doc- 
tor a result which looks like an origi- 
nal wash drawing in India ink. These 
calendars are sent out with the hope 
that the doctor will hang them in his 
office where his patients, especially 
— of young children, will see 
them. 


Poor Richard’s Diary is a_ new 
monthly, published at 914 Crozer Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, containing a calendar 
with quotations and blank spaces for 
each day, with somewhat pessimistic 
comment upon literature, the drama and 
things in general. Its editor disclaims 
any intention of being “freaky,” but 
classes himself with ‘“‘freaks” of the 
most aberrant sort by yielding to the 
Jenson type habit. The leading idea of 
the publication is good, however, and 
the matter in the first two issues is dis- 
tinctly clever. 


In an article in the Daily News, Milo 
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Roy Maltbie, of the New York Reform 
Club, advocates the restriction of the 
size of billboards, arguing that when 
they cannot attract attention by their 
mere size they will be improved artis- 
tically and made to attract by their 
character. He is also in favor of ex- 
cluding advertisements from the new 
ranid transit tunnel stations and cars, 
pointing to the fact that when Glasgow 
relinquished an annual income of be- 
tween $20,000 and $30,000 from this 
source the change met with universal 
approval. 


THE publishers of the Toledo Times 
and News have recently taken posses- 
sion of their new building in Toledo, 
which is said to be the best appointed 
and equipped newspaper office in the 
State. The building is a large stone 
structure, and is occupied entirely by 
the business of these papers. The 
Times and News claim to be the only 
dailies in Toledo which issue sworn de- 
tailed statements of their circulation. 
The papers certainly have all the ear- 
marks of prosperity, and going into 
their new ‘building ought to give them 
2 pen prominence in the local 
eld. 


Tue Rev. C. H. Smith, of the Bap- 
tist church of this city, believes in ad- 
vertising. Last week he inserted a dis- 
play advertisement of revival services 
to be held at his church. But not only 
does he believe in advertising the out- 
ward and material part of the work he 
is engaged in, such as meetings, topics, 
etc., but he believes in advertising the 
real work of the church, the building of 


character, the uplifting of ideals, the 
saving of souls. Mr. Smith has _there- 
fore agreed to insert in the Tomah 


Heraid each week a small display ad- 
vertisenent of what he as a minister of 
the gospel has for the people.—Tomah 
(Wis.) Herald. 


“ADVERTISING That Pays” is a book- 
let issued by the Retail Lumberman, 
Minneapolis, Minn. The matter is 
written in a convincing style and the 
platform by the publisher is one that is 
being adopted by all other wide-awake 
trade journals: “The Retail Lumber- 
man asks you to patronize it purely as 
a matter of profit to advertiser and 
publisher. It doesn’t ask your support 
upon the ground that it is ‘entitled’ to 
it in return for championing your in- 
terests, nor upon other chimerical 
grounds. If it cannot show you a good 
net profit upon your investment in its 
space, it neither expects nor asks your 
patronage.” 


Tue New South Wales Fresh Food 
& Ice Company, Ltd., of Sydney, New 
South Wales, sends the Little School- 
master a copy of a very factful 36-page 
booklet describing its plant and prod- 
ucts. The company makes ice, deals in 
pasteurized milk and cream, bakes cakes 
and biscuit upon a large scale, puts up 
canned meats and fruits, conducts a _re- 
tail store and a cafe in Sydney and is 
the pioneer in the export to England of 
frozen mutton, beef, fish, game and poul- 
try. The booklet is highly descriptive, 
is well illustrated with halftones from 
photographs of the many departments of 
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the various branches, and is an attrac- 
tive piece of publicity. 

Cuarces S. Parker, of the Arling- 
ton (Mass.) Advocate, a Past-Comman- 
der of Post 36 of that town, has been 
commissioned by the Commander-in- 
Chief, National Encampment,’G. A. R., 
Special Aide for the Department of 
Massachusetts (to act as Colonel) in 
charge of “Patriotic Education and 
Military Instruction in Schools,” and 
has already secured the appointment of 


an “Assistant” in about one-half of 
the 213 Posts in the Department of 
Massachusetts, who have accepted the 


assignment and entered on the discharge 
of their duties. As a result of recent 
effort he expects to have an active 
worker in every Post before plans are 
matured for the annual Memorial Day 
exercises. 


Tue Plant Seed Company, St. Louis, 
offers four cash prizes to customers for 
the best criticisms upon its 1902 cata- 
logue that may be sent in with orders. 
The criticisms are to be along lines sug- 
gested by the following questions: What 
is there in general about our catalogue 
that you like least? Do you find any 
fault in the descriptions? Are they too 
long or too short? How can they be 
improved? What department, features 
or pages are of the least interest to you? 
And why? What new department or 
special feature do you suggest for our 
next catalogue? Do you like the shape 
and size of this book and the general 
appearance of the pages better than last 


year’s, which had larger pages, but 
fewer of them? 

In the February World’s Work, 
Bernard Meiklejohn writes about La 


Prensa (The Press), a daily published 
in Buenos Ayres, Argentine. It is 
owned by Dr. J. C. P. Pas, who has 
made a fortune since its establishment 
in 1869. This fortune he has invested 
in a magnificent home for his paper, a 
building costing $2,000,000, completed 
in 1896. Besides the equipment of La 
Prensa—-which is printed by American 
machinery upon American paper—this 
building contains free consulting rooms 
where all may obtain medical and legal 
help, a free museum of Argentine 
products, a chemical laboratory which 
analyzes soils and does similar work for 
farmers without charge, a free legal, 
medical and engineering library, pa- 
tronized by about fifty students every 
day, suites of rooms for transacting 
private business and holding public 
meetings, a restaurant which furnishes 
meals at cost to employees, and suites 
of private apartments where, for the 
greater glory of Argentine, Dr. Pas en- 
tertains distinguished foreign visitors 
by the month. The halftones shown in 
the World’s Work make Yankee news- 
paper splendor look somewhat like the 
familiar thirty cents. There are ten 
Spanish dailies in Buenos Ayres, of 
which La Prenza is chief. It claims a 
circulation of 100,000, is sold at about 
three cents of our money, charges $4.50 
per inch for space, and maintains its 
building from its profits, though many 
physicians and other public-spirited men 
give their services gratuitously. Its 
treasurer’s report for the first six 
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months of 1901 showed gross receipts of CRITICISING THE SCHOOL- 
$1,033,905, with expenses of about LASTER. 

$650,000. Of this expense, $140,000 New York, Feb. 15, 1902. 


was tor paper from a New York firm 
and $43,000 for cable service. 


—__ +o 
FILES EXCEPTIONS. 


“DIARIO DE LA Martna,” Habana. 
Havana, Feb. 12, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink 


A correspondent in ewes’ Ink of 
5th inst. writes that the four leading 
papers of Havana are La Lucha, Diario 
e la Marina, La Discusion and 
Mundo; that La Lucha has the largest 
circulation of any paper in Cuba, the 
Diario being the second. 

llow me to tell you that you have 
been altogether misinformed. Besides 
being the oldest paper, the Diario de la 
Marina is also the one of the largest 
circulation on the island. It has two 
daily issues, one of large size, in the 
morning, and another, somewhat small- 
er, in the afternoon, and the circulation 
of each of them exceeds by several 
thousands the 8,000 copies your corre- 
spondent assigns as the maximum of 
the paper of the largest circulation. The 
next paper to the Diario de la Marina 
as to its circulation is La Discusion. 

The article also says that the Diario 
de ia Marina is the Spanish organ and 
is supported by the Cuban aristocrats, 
which is another gross error. The 
Diario is essentially a conservative pa- 
per; it has always advocated peace and 
order and defends all such classes that 
may have something to keep and de- 
fend; hence the secret of its robust vi- 
tality, its constant prosperity and its 
large circulation. 

Foregoing assertions may be easily 
corroborated by applying to the post- 
office at this place or to any of the of- 
ficials of the American Administration 
in Cuba, including General Wood him- 
self. Yours truly, 

Nicoras RIVERO, 
Chief editor of the Diario de la Marina. 
> 
A PAYING AD. 
Editor of Printers’ INK 

All bars in Philadelphia were closed 
on Tuesday, February 18, because of 
election. This ad appeared in all Phila- 
delnhia newspapers. Would take 30 


BAR OPEN ALL DAY. 


West Jersey Hotel. Not Election Day 
here. Right at Market Street 
Ferry, Camden. 








10 cents car fare and 6 cents 
to get a rod of “Jersey 
It is said the ad paid at 

CLrement H. Conopon, 

The Sun, Philadelphia, Pa. 


> 


RETAIL DRY GOODS DIRECTORY. 


minutes, 
ferry tolls 
Lightning.” 
that. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Can you publish the name of some 
concern that gets out a directory of re- 
tail dry goods houses throughout the 
United States in all towns of 10,000 or 
more population? Or is there a field 
for such a publication? Yours truly, 
Geratp D, PERKINS. 





Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The first item on your editorial page 
in the issue. of February 12 states that 
the higher the price at which a_publi- 
cation is sold the more that publication 
is worth per thousand to the advertiser. 
This statement is not qualified in any 
manner, and therefore must mean just 
what it says, and following along your 
line of argument one would naturally 
consider the Police geen which sells 
at ten cents per copy, very much 
higher value than the Youth's Compan- 
ion at five cents per copy. Then, if we 
take the Police Gazette by the year, it 
costs about four times as much as the 
Saturday Evening Post, and must there- 
fore be worth very much more to the 
advertiser than “The oldest weekly in 
America,” founded by Ben Franklin. 

It might be well to apply this rule 
to daily papers, and the New York 
Times, “which prints all the news that’s 
fit to print,’”? being a one-cent paper, 
must be of far less value to the adver- 
tiser than the New York Sun, which is 
a two-cent paper. The Tribune, being 
a three-cent paper, would far outrank 
the Sun in value, and be still more val- 
uable than the Times. And then the 
Morning Telegraph, which, by the way, 
sometimes prints news that might be left 
out, must be vastly superior to the 
Tribune, Sun or Times, because of the 
fact that it is a five- cent paper, while 
the others range in price from three 
cents down to one cent. 

Following out your line of reasoning 
still further, we find a paragraph on 
the same page in which it says that the 
lower the price at which a publication 
sells the more widely will the actual 
circulation fall below the number is- 
sued, and therefore the unused copies 
of the Saturday Evening Post must be 
vastly in excess of those left on the 
hands of various ten-cent publications, 
which include quite a number of lead- 
ing magazines. Then, too, these ten- 
cent publications must have a greater 
number of copies left on their hands 
than would be the case with a twenty 
or twenty-five cent publication. 

Theoretically; the points that you 
make are very nice, but will they wash? 
One would naturally consider that a 
large establishment like Siegel-Cooper 
Company, which you announce on the 
same page has taken_a half page daily 
for one year in the Times, would be in 
a position to know whether a low- priced 


publication is valuable. Perhaps they 
have the same amount of space in the 
Tribune and the Telegraph, but I 
doubt it. 


On this same page you give a state- 
ment by President Roosevelt to the ef- 
fect that the only man who makes no 
mistakes is the man who never does any- 
thing, but is not the man who makes 
broad statements, based upon theory, 
likely to fall into error? 

Horace DuMaRs. 
———_~»>—_—_- 


Stronc statements alone will not 
make your advertising successful—there 
must be the ring of truthfulness about 
them.—White’s Sayings. 

















PRINTERS’ 


TESTIMONIAL NOT GENUINE. 
OrFice oF ‘‘WeEsTEKN LIBERAL,” 


Lordsburg, New Mexico. 
Lorpssurc, N. Mex., Jan. t2, 1902. 
Editor oj Printers’ INK: 


Inclosed testimonial was clipped from 
a recent issue of your paper. fhe ad- 
dress of the maker of the legs and of 
the wearer are not given, two important 
points in an advertisement. 

I would be greatly obliged for both 
addresses. 

For nine years I have worn on my 
left Jeg one similar to the one indi- 
cated in the testimonial, and in that 
time I have suffered a thousand pains 
in my left foot to ore in my right foot. 





ed 


Not to impeach the veracity of the 
PrinTErRS’ INK advertisers, but simply 
to express the opinion of a man of nine 
years experience, I will say that I be- 
lieve the testimonial liar is a d—d liar, 
and I think I will be sustained by the 
wearer of similar legs the world over. 

Even if the actual foot is gone the 
pains that are suffered by that foot re- 
main, and its actual painful existence 
is more certain than is the existence of 
the meat foot x still remains. 

Yours trul y, 


0D : ean 


COLORS THAT HARMONIZE, 


No matter what may be the material 
or article given to a window trimmer, 
the first thought must be of the proper 
color to back the window to give the 
desired effect. White contrasts with 
black and harmonizes with gray; white 


contrasts with brown and harmonizes 
with buff; cold green contrasts with 
crimson and harmonizes. with olive; 


warm green contrasts with crimson and 
harmonizes with yellow; green contrasts 
with colors containing red, and har- 
monizes with colors containing yellow 
or blue; orange contrasts with purple 
and harmonizes with yellow; orange re- 
quires blue, black, purple or dark col- 
ors for contrasts, and warm colors for 
harmony; citrine contrasts with purple 
and harmonizes with yellows; russet 
contrasts with green and _ harmonizes 
with red; gold contrasts with any dark 
color, but looks richer with purple, 
green, blue, black and brown than with 
the other colors. It harmonizes with 
all light colors, but least’ with yellow. 
The best harmony is with white.—Chi- 
cago Apparel Gazette. 





THE HOME PAPER. 


The home paper works for the wel- 
fare of its town and is dearly loved on 
that account. Its columns are always 
o ~A to every inhabitant.—Charles N. 

ent, 


INK. 


DON’T CATER TO MISERS. 


The first consideration with nine- 
tenths of the storekeepers is cheapness; 
next comes appearance; after these 
quantity and—that’s all. the views 
of nine-tenths of American merchants 
are correct, then this Republic of ours 
is composed of the most economical 
body of people extant. 

But is it? 

Think not! Think that the masses 
are spenders—that only the few are 
miserly. Of course, American women 
are shrewd—know lots about values, 
seldom pay exorbitantly for anything— 
but they are proud, self-respectful. Be. 
ing so, they are particular about their 
dress and no garment, no matter how 
“cheap,” appeals to them unless it em- 
bodies faultless fashion, durability and 
true worth. A much better garment at 
a little higher price is preferable to the 
majority of women.—Ad of H. Black & 
Company, Cleveland, O. 

_—peeeas eS 


VERIFYING THE 
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SANDWICH 
MAN’S CIRCULATION. 

The concerns which employ large 
numbers of sandwich men have adopted 
the spotting system. The mission of 
the spotter is to see that the men pa- 
trol their “beats” thoroughly—that in 
cold weather they do not seek the shel- 
ter of a secluded hall, and in warm 
weather don’t waste time in perusing 
old newspapers picked up from the 
street—bad habits which the sandwich 
man has acquired. The spotter natur- 
ally is a superior brand of man—that is, 
he is not recruited from the logding 
houses of the Bowery and the bunks of 
Park Row. He generally gets $2 a day. 
It is an arduous vocation, which is re- 
warded with a cordial hatred that has 
caused several spotters to visit Bellevue 
for indefinite periods.—N. un. 





Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without display, 25 cents a line. 
handed in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 
io VISITING CARDS—see ad below. 


V TJANTED to buy—10x 15 Golding Job Press. 
/ §$tate age, condition and lowest price first 
letter. “ A. P. CO.,” 10S. Wall St., Columbus, 0. 


RE you going to Atlantic City this summer! 
é Write me about houses or cottages. How 
much room‘and what price. ,. DECKER, Box 225, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
ps SLISHER of monthiy paper, 100,000 circula- 
tion, wants foreman for printing — 
Permanent place ; fair ery ‘or good m 
None other wanted. J. ENTONY Att” ’. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


y 7 ANTED—As omttant to manager of daily. 


in city of 15,000 FF ee man who can 
write attractive ads in al nen, and get con- 
tracts. State experien required. 


Address 5. S. TRUSSELL L, 7 a 


1 00 VISITING or Professional Cards and real 
leathey rard case, Ty _——. . 

two or three lines of printin; 

type. Write plainly. LEROY ENGRAVING CO, 

Fourth St., near Chestn at, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Was. A reliable person in each of the 
following cities to get advertising con- 
cag, St 1 a . “gid York, Boston, Chi- 
‘0, ouis. nein 
_ HE SCHOOL NEWS, Taylorville, 1). 
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Mone than 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


Ww NTED—A bright young man to take charge 
of om os advertising. 
HIV PER & BLOCK, Peoria, Ill. 


HE PR INQUIRER is a very valua 
ble publication for investors. $2 pays a 
year’s subscription, with all the benefits of a 
commercial agency. Agents wanted on a com- 
mission everywhere. Correspondence invited. 
55 Liberty St., New York. 


ANTED—A first-class advertising solicitor 

for Western territory, for one of kading 

industria! papers of country. None but — of 

aes character and ability need apply. All 
Ee gory = aes Address 


APABLE newspaper man, six years’ experi- 
—_ oth Eastern and Western metropolitan 


dailies reportorial or editorial position— 

oaicordh oh in small town preter ed. No 

sbtion to ears Address PBELL, 
Philadeiphia. 





T° racemes et A wide-awake, energetic 
young man, who wants to learn to be an ad- 
writer, wishes position on — salary with ad 


vertising — or im or aguas of New York. 
E EXPERIENCE, ed 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 


AX a}l-round practical printer and newspaper 
man wants position. Am successfully — 
c kly at present, but waat la 
field, either dail A weekly. Good pa ap 
and editorial wri oe aien 30 years old, and sin ie. 
Can get » & good per. Address T. FRAN 
LUDDEN, New jenna, Ohio. P Ohio. 


ANTED—KEvery , advertisement writer to se- 
cure a copy of our book of ready-made 
advertisements. A veritable mine of sugges- 
tions and catchy phrases. mtains over tive 
hundred exam ive of effective ads. Invaluable 
pe oS stimulator for advertisement writ- 
r postpal paid on receipt of pr ce, $l. Ad- 

dress GEO GE P. ROV WELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., 

New York. 


BUSINESS ang oy Rey takes first rank 

in its fiel ing the United States wants first- 

ion to call upon retail 

and wholesale jovenants who are interested in 

paaticty - Applicants must live in towns of 5,000 

nhabitants or over. They ought to have educa- 

tion and experience enough ho talk inte Higently 

to plain, practical business men about a plain, 

ypeetien pee sition. Young men of g 

character, willing to work earnestly, ought to be 

= to earn at least $4 per day. Applicants who 

to receive consideration must send us first- 
cings references which will bear strict investi 

tion. Address (with first-class references only) 

— care of P. O. Box 672, New York 

y- 





PAPER. 


TF you use Coated Book Pa Paper, send to us for 
samples and prices. Three full lines in stock. 
BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 45 Beekman St., New York 


. 


TO LET. 


O_LET—Three offices at No. 10 Spruce St. 

Rent, $600, $500. $400, respectively. Apply 

to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., owners, On th 
premises. 


++ 
PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


NITED yay A Paeee CLIPPING BUREAU, 

153 La Salle Sone. Clipp to or- 

der on any pd, "in current erican 
newspapers. 





> 


SUPPLIES. 


Pty paper is tiated with ink manufactured 
the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 
Ltd., 1 Spruce 8t., New York. Special prices to 

buyers. 








aa 


ELECTRICITY IN PRESSROOMS. 


HZ a simate and positive remedy for elec- 
tricity in pressrcoms. No wires or patented 
——- peed tympan. Price $1. Guaranteed 
or mey refunded. Address LOUIS 

J. DUS, 713 Garfie id Ave., Milwaukee, Wis, 





MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 


EFORE starting gy your mailorder advertising, 
write SMITH, Box 1990, New York. 


—_———_+o+—___ 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


N YERS BROS.’ Tabel-Pasting Addressing Ma- 
4 chine, $10. P. O. Box 449, Philadelphia. 


tee 
CHEAP ADVERTISING COTS. 
Ww buy expensive mounted cuts when you 
can get matrices at one-tenth their cost! 
Write for samples, ADVERTISING CUT CO., 
box 337, Knox le, Tenn. 
ELECTROTYPES AND STEREOTYPES. 
wit or stereot cuts. When you 
ones, order from Bright’s “Vid 
Reliable, t. Louis Electrotype Foundry, No, 
211, North Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 
+o 
PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 
MO hg - MACHINERY, new and rebuilt. 
rial, new and second 
Type. tate only, at foundry prices and dis- 


Quality above price. 
m @ cylinder to a bodkin furnished. 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO., N. Y. City. 














HALF-TONES. 


7E_make half-tones for eve urpose. 
V STANDARD OF NEW YORK. ee 


8 C. for best 1-col. half-tone you oan get, 
POSTPAID. MAIL CUT CO., PHIL 


75° . Newspa) r half tones mounted. ci. 
2 VILLE ENGRAVING Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


——— +e, 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES, 


| the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties likely to benefit 
reader ay well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 
G ENUINE Fountain Pen. Something ncw and 
3X thoroughly practical. \\ill last for years. 
Your ad on cap, 5 M. for $150. Sample 
HORDER'S, 149 Washington Ste, Chicago. 
———_+or— 
FOR SA OR SALE. 








OR SALF—One 10 bh». and 2; and one 4h. p. Otto 
engine in good order. GAZETTE, Xenia“o, 


OR! SALE—At $2 pe per thousand, 50,000 or an 
portion of same, names and toffice * 
dresses of bed ee in Oregon and 

J. DOMNICK, 249 Bancroft Ave., Portland, Ore. 


D°=s COVER PAPER—About 10 reams 

den Rod Durham Cover, 23 x 31—60, 
which cost 12c.; will sell for 8c. f. 0. b. New York. 
Address WILLIAM BICKLEY, No. 11 Broadway, 
Room 1117, New York City. 


OR SALE — Campbell New Model Web Per- 
fecting Press. Good condition; almost 
new. Used less than one year. Prints 4 or 8 
om, $2 6or 7 on, is he te = be 
n sell cheay Address 

STAR PU CBLISHING co., Muncie, Ind. 


VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
read by many newspaper men and 4 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buy 
paper, or to sell a paper, or or ink, the thin 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classifie 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Address P PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8%., New York. 


OR SALE—Have two Acetylene Lighting Gen- 
erators on a trade. Have nee for but one. 
It is working fine ; uses pip no —, 
makes clearer, sronger, cheaper Tight gas 
or electricity ; is 30 5 ie gs 
holds 15 Ibs. carbide ¢ rang 5 ‘Mp hts 10 hours or 
5 lights 30 hours, without attention, at a cost of 
50 cents. Will sell machine, ‘h burners, in 
$605, fo crate and full ae (regular price 
for $3; $10 with order, balance C. O. D. 
uaranteed for two yearsand approved by insur- 


a companies. 
ROSS PRINTING CO. 
307 Baltimore Bldg., Chicago, Ti, 
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COIN CARDS. 
ING COIN MAILERS, Be Beverly, ™ Sam- 
ples $1.60 per M in large 
ORIGINAL DE ‘DESIGNS. 
DWRITERS, il lustrate your ads Original 


desi double value of odvertising 5 4 
nal sketches submitted free. KN LLE 
RAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 

te ane 


NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


=~ your wante known - to know them is to 
Rply them. Origine) methods of A. H. 
SMITH Ne per Brot er, Earlvilie, Ill., 
buyers ‘and « se: 


as 
Reliability, discretion. 


Setean 
LINOTYPE AND STEREOTYPE METAL, 


[* MANUFACTURE the best linotype, stereotype 
and Cy postales in the world. Get my 
rices before rin; yat-of-town coders 80- 
cited. I, SHONBE ane Hudson 8t., N. Y. 


MEN'S HATS. 


fy TRY A DANBURY HAT. 
We will duplicate in style, qualit 
ship and finish for $2 any 

stores in New York City. 
22 Desbrosses St. and 26 


7 
retail 
ANBURY. BAT cOo., 
'W. 125th St., New York. 


—__ ++ 
ELECTROTYPES. 


W eet e special attention to making of good 

electroty, ~ty~ newsp’r ads. Proo it. Out 
of-town an e careful <4 city. RAISRBECK 
ELECTROTYPE "CO, 24-26 Vandewater St., N. Y. 


——_+o+ 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


EW NAMES. Heads of families in rural 4 
tricts thro poe the count y- $3 pe 
thousand. Invalids and classifie! business, 35 
r thousand. CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL Co., 

x 636, Cincinnati, ¢ 


ope 
CARBON PAPER. 


Wiz exvha’ hange Carbon Pa Paper for advertising. 
FIELD C ARBON PAPER WORKS, 


“pYrEwninixa Carbon P Paper a pesteented 
books of 25 sheets delivered i 

for 75 cents. WHITFIELD CARB N PAPER 

WORKS, Red J. 


—_+o+—___ 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


ROGRESSIVE MERCHANTS—I bave a legiti- 

mate advertising proposition, positive win- 

ner, which yields greater returns, proportion- 

ately, ~ any other method heretofore de- 

. Will send mera free. Write imme- 
CHAR HUGHEY SMALL. 

Life Building. Kansas City, Mo. 





nepoetginticdinnientrs 
MAILING MACHINES. 
HE DICK MATCHLESS MA lightest and 
quickest. F. 4, ALENTINE, 
a 178 Vermont St., ffalo, N.Y 
HERE are many so-called sheets ma- 


chines on the Jearket, but sapenes that 


Wallace rx Co.’s is the — one now in su 
use among the s! throughout the 
country, such ters wo Cosmo) 


01 
alae ‘Send for clfew- 


Me., ‘and man: 
-. 10 Warren St., N. Y 


ix WALLACE & 


EXCHA — 


ae Ps business 0: estate o- yd 
ed in nthe U.S. d de- 

scription, Pres Pp and I’ rs ~ Ls 

ED N. VAN 

PATTEN Se “Swap dais, ” Syracuse, N. Y. 


PW xCeANee what you don’t want for some- 
thing you do. If you have mail order names, 
stock cuts or somet! 





’ INK. ‘obal many per- 
sons among the readers of this paper with whom 
you can effect a and advantageous e: 


x: 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line eachinsertion. Sendalong your 
advertisement, 


PRINTED Posten Ce CARDS BOUGHT. 


ON’T burn them. We pe BOM cash for unused 
rinted postals. R’S, 149 Washing- 
ton St. — 





PRINTERS. 


NOTEHFADS, $7.50. Cash with or- 
der. TIMES, Wild Kose, Wis. 


10,00 TIMES, | 


NOTEHFEADS, $4. Good pay good 
3000 rinting, Send copy an ee 
order. JO FAWCETT, Printer, Delhi, ind. 


vgs become acquainted, we will print you a 
pap mas mg noteheads, cards or billheads 

$1. STOCKTON TIMES, Station “ " 

Camden, N. 


1 ya are not satisfied re you are, try us. 
all kinds of book and news; 
ayer prompt ptly and satisfactorily. U 
15 Vandewater St., New York. 


NOTEHEADS, statements or type- 
ue letter-heads neatly printed, 


ny —_ Good stock and goo work. 
Ruk i padi. "Eu Samples free. RE- 
Gon. Prince 


a SPACE WELL , WELL USED. 
How often you —_ somebody say : “ Now 
li used. it stands right 


ical al eqvennmnes caught 
small ad stand out more 
prominently than one twice its size, but not so 


well ore 
One of the things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is this ability for setting vertise- 
ments that are bound to om. no matter what 
position they occupy in eal Your local 
rinter probably has not the eq — = = 


his that we > probably h now 
how as well as we do. 

We furnish electro’ too, if you like. 

This is only one of —_ we do for advertis- 
ers—the printing of po booklets, circu- 


es, 
lars are some of the other thin 
We make them stand out of t! 
INTERS’ INK 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


e crowd too. 





I don’t know your business. 
I could’t make a hat, or a dy- 
namo, or a lead pencil as it 
should be made, if I had all 
the time there is. 


But—there are over 20,000 newspapers in 
this country—acres of biliboards—tons of 
paper and type and engraving 

I know these things and what to do with 
them better than you do. I can take of each 
what is needed to make the best advertising 
for your business. I know these things as 
your doctor knows his medicine and as your 
engineer knows his mechanics, I learn your 
condition as your doctor does. As your 
engineer. I learn from you what you wish to 
do and what you have to do it with. 

Why should I know your business? You 
know it—that’s enough. We have that 
knowledge to build our advertising on. 
Couldn't build without it. 

But you can’t build the best qevestiatng 
without expert advertising knowledge. 

ey be you’ve got it, but [ don’t SNelleve 
= ave. No one man has it completely. 

pent my whole business life in advertising, 
but one lifetime isn’t long enough to learn 
all about all sorts of advertising. 

We have more than 150 people here and 
amopg us we know — all that is known 
about otvenag-* we know exact] 
where to find it. have a specialistin eac 
—— nt de ment. 

u can employ us professionally. We 
don’t much care whether you use t 16 ma- 
chinery of our advertising agency, or not. 

We make plans—pictures—copy. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 


VANDERBILT BUILDING, NEW YORK 








3° 


PREMIUM. OMS. 
ELIABLE goods are s are trade builders. Thou- 
sands 0: ve premiums et. and 
= —_= 


rs from the forem 
w holesale aw 3 ~~ ya ry and 
kindred lines. 500- 
free. 8. F. MYERS CO., 


o2 Maiden Lane, Y. 





MISCRLLA LA NEOUS. 
ELECTRIC LETTERS 








Ready for connection. 
BAK 
pret WHISKY, our “our Kentucky distillation, 
direct from distiller to consumer. Twelve 
Distillers, Maysville, Ky. 
ee ee 
ADVERTISING MEDIA, 
— JOURNALIST, 202 N. Desplaines St., 
I ARDWARE DEALERS’ BeGenins, sam- 
ple copy 10 cents, New York City 
m HERALD, 2,000 
4 aon 5 times, 25 cents, DAILY ENTER- 
A card request quest will bring sample copy, 
ADVERTISERS GUIDE, New Market, N. J. 
yom —- —— AND TRADE, antes 
Tenn. Only 10c. a line. 
AER 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 
Monthly 
Mexican trade and investments. 
roven. Rate 40c. 
F. ING AND GARDENING, Indianapolis, Ind. 
wire Associa! iy eee Sworn cire'’n 
guarant’d by Citizens’ Bank exceed 8 000 daily. 
UP TO 
DATE FARMING AND GARDEN! NG, Indian- 
000 ; 40c. a line. Send for copy 


E 
Philadel niladelphia. ae 
ere ol a Bos lon. hectess money order to 
, Ill., 25 cents a year. 
res oy Towa the best Boomer? < weekly is the 
a Brockton, Mass Mass. Circulation 7,500, 
REACH ¢ the best Southern farmers by 
person advertising in PRINTERS’ INk +o 
ODERN MEXICO, 116 Nasesu St.. New York. 
IRCULATION 100,000 oomtee be TT | 
pes: REPUSEDS, fs Syringteld, 0. Leased 
HE rless advertising medium, 
ogee, =  & 100, 


P TO DATE FARMING AND GARDENING, 
Indianapolis, Ind., has the largest circula- 
tion of ony agricult itural paper west of Ohio, and 
we furnish the proof. 


A Yous people 0 wishing to: to reach the 
ous people of tidewater Virginia and Kast- 

rn North Carolina, send for sample copy of THE 
GRITERION. Norfolk, Va. 


PER be pid of sales is what it cost a manufact- 
urer of agricultural - lements to advertise 
in UP TO DATE FARMING AND GARDENING, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 100 000 F proven ; 49c. a line. 


r line for each insertion in entire 
egg td papers, located mostly in 

York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
UNION PRINTING Cco., A Vandewater st., N. Y. 


hg Fs PLouspA FREE PRESS, published at 

iberty County, Florida, e every Fri- 
day. The ofc and only pape $ paltiaind in 
the ——. n the center of a nory fertile agri- 
cultural and Sarpentine dit district. 


K® WEST, Florida. Read and advertise in 

the Key Wear a ADVERTISER. the only news- 

pense. ev ever  publishea in the most southern — 
1L_years; 8 fol. 

Only 90 tS from Havana, C Cuba. J.T. Ball, 


EOPLE h whe want to reach Western 
with their business should consult the B Bill. 
Ghent, ) ‘TIMES. lt has the best general cir- 
m of any west newspaper printed west 
of the. Mississip _, Rates reasonable. M. C. 
MORRIS, Propri 


HE Rice Belt of Louisiana is shoroughiy cov- 
ered by the Crowley DAILY NEWS and the 
RICE BELT NEWS (weekly). Mill, drainage, dee 
well, pumping and agrice tural machinery ad. 
vertisers can secure m these pa- 


good results fro 
rs. Rates on application. THE NEWS, Crow- 
ey, Louisiana. 


prosper. 
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ADDRESSES. 
ae | list of 9,344 4 registered voters of Che- 


aoe OM Y., correct and Wit 
wee. wa, erving ffice address of each. 
sell c’ for reush or exchange for goods. F. L. 
MES. iorwich, N. Y. ioe, map — 
Co., showing every road and postoftice 
_BOOKS. 
, good pa r, wired booklet 
a original diuetr 


rated first page 
one pees, ali for $12.50, is. a trade winncr. oe 








7o 


bundle circ r slips, or anythin, 
les of R. D BKENISER, Odd Fellows a 
Philadel elphia. 


lw ea ADVERTISEMENTS. M 

ell & Co., 10 Spruce St., 
York, send the Caveat a handsome 9page bo book 
entitled “Ready-Made Advertisements.” The 
book contains, besides other valuable informa- 
—_ or and aapes of advertising for al- 


every s and others 
who write their own advertisements this little 
work will be — — The price is only 
a yy k will be hn to an: 
e sen 
ceipt of one dollar. GEO. ony, address upon Te. 10 
Spruce St., New York. 


essrs. 
New 








AD VERTISEMENT ? CONSTR UCTORS 


Gurm, Box 1990, New York. 
N ILLER the ad man writes all a of ads 
cheap. Box 186, Cumberland, Md 


Cc. E. MONTANYE, writer of good advertising. 
Address Box 371, North Adams, Mass. 


DWIN § KARNS, writer and_ promoter of 
Nemes advertising, A 571 E. 43d St., Chi- 


WRiTe ~ 2 that attract attention and draw 
Booklets and folders constructed. 
FRANK! LovIs BRACE, 11 W, 106th _ New York. 


ENRY FERRIS, <A eal 
918-920 Drexel ‘Building, Philadel 


Write: , designer, mom or adviser. Special- 
ties, books and man hinery. , ~_ 


D CONSTRUCTORS will find our book of 
ready-made advertisements of great assist- 
ance in fers reparation of advertisements. The 
ns over five hundred specimens of 

good advertising, any one of which may su; 
an idea for your ad when you 


repaid on receipt of price, 
ai ROW BELLS CO, 40 Spruce 4 slow York. 
A DWRITERS and designe designers should use this 
column = increase their business. The 
price is only 25 cents a line, being the cheapest 


of any medium published, considering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
cessful adwri' 


through persistent use of this column. They 
began’ small and kept at it. You may do like. 
wise. Address orders, PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


Ap individual, firm or corporation using 
printed matter as a means of increasi 
business is “invited to nd with our 
Good Enclosure” A. Its work ts 
original in conception and ciever in execution. 
It is not ready-mad , offered for sale at so 
much per piece, but is the work of men who 
know how and do well what they know. If you 
use business WSON & CO. we will send samples. 
LE SLAW: 
eel 
whow jan. ’ oe print. 
Transi' Buildin New York. 


- you were ~ ~- me for SAMPLES of my 
work, and look them over leisurely in the 


quiet of your office. a Sa could quick] nf determine 

whether or not “ MY were sufficiently un- 

like the usual “run” a fateh advertising matter 

as to make YOU feel rdering something of 

me. ing people “ feel” thus is my only reaso. 

for sending out such 8 4 vem 

seeming Cr. exc _* a 

I make CATALOGUES. Lists. 4 BOOK: 

LETS, poets, MAILING SLIPS. and’ CARDS, 

“ta E JOURNAL AD 

etc., etc. hard—not to make 

wisual” things, ie some think with fair eucoess. 
NCIS I. MAULE, 

No. 7. m Street, 
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A single mistake, 
if it is big enough, 
is enough to wreck 
a business. A little 
bad advice in adver- 
tising, if followed, 
may bring big mis- 


fortune. 


Let us advise you. 
We can give you 
advice of the right 
sort. 

If interested, call 
on or write to 


Gro. P. Rowe, & Co. 


Advertising Agents, 


10 Spruce St. New York 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


tm Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. Subscription price, five dollars a year 
in advance. x dollars a nundred, No ik 
tar Belt ted t lates, it is al 

oe og prin rom plates, 3 always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
r number at the same rate. 


application, obtain special co: 
ta If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiv PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in hisname, Every veer is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVER’ RATES : 

Classified <dvertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line. “1 measure, display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100a page Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 

OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW YORK, FEB. 26, 1902. 


A RECENT article in the Phila- 
delphia Saturday Evening Post by 
the late Postmaster-General Chas. 
Emory Smith makes complimen- 
tary reference to one of Mr. 
Smith’s predecessors, Thomas L. 
James, as “The model postmaster 
of New York.” No other occu- 
pant of the position has ever won 
so much praise from all sorts and 
conditions of men having business 
to do with the New York post- 
office as was accorded to Mr. 
James. In his easier, better paid, 
and more enviable place as presi- 
dent of the Lincoln National Bank 
he is still remembered and com- 
mended for the good work he ren- 
dered the people of New York 
City before Mr. Garfield removed 
him to Washington and gave him 
a place in the Presidential Cabinet. 














To catch the I is the aim and 
end of the advertiser of integrity, 
while the dishonest advertiser is 
content if he can but catch the J. 





It is always wise, when impart- 
ing information which smacks of 
learning in an advertisement, to 
flatter the reader by giving him to 
infer that you feel that he knows 
what you are imparting, but that 
your object is to inform the gen- 
eral public, which is not as intelli- 
gent as you know this especial 
reader to be, 
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THE surest and quickest way to 
fail in advertising is to closely fol- 
low a certain precedent. 


No one kind of advertising is 
always “best.” For one purpose 
out-door display is most effective. 
For another street-car cards. For 
a third, the newspaper is the best 
medium. Undoubtedly the last is 
“best” for the greatest number of 
advertisers. 


THE technique of advertising, 
how to employ type and space, can 
be taught and learned. The prin- 
ciples of advertising and a knowl- 
edge of the language and how to 
express one’s self forcefully come 
through hard work, time and de- 
votion to the object in view. 


THE Postoffice Department has 
cancelled the certificate of entry of 
the Mail Order Journal, published 
by Louis Guenther, of Chicago, 
thereby excluding it from the 
privileges of the second-class 
mail, on the ground that the paper 
is an advertising sheet and the 
subscription list not legitimate. 


THE election of Charley Taylor 
as president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion was pleasing to everybody. 
He is young, competent and popu- 
lar, and, then, said one member of 
the A. N. P. A., when he is in the 
chair he really cannot expect to do 
all the talking and some of the 
rest of us will have a chance. 


THE advertising of real estate 
in general mediums goes forward 
blithely. New firms come into the 
magazines from month to month. 
The pioneer, W. M. Ostrander, of 
Philadelphia, uses whole pages to 
print his portrait with an exceed- 
ingly small ad, and is using three- 
column spaces in the Sunday edi- 
tion of the New York Journal. 


Printers’ INK, in its issue of 
January 15, published a list of ev- 
ery agricultural weekly, semi- 
monthly or monthly paper known 
to print editions exceeding 40,000 
copies. Through an oversight on 
the part of the compiler the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Farmer was 
omitted from the list, while it is 
clearly entitled to a place therein. 
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“SEEING is believing” in adver- 
tising. A good picture of the ar- 
ticle advertised will make more 
people believe in its merits than 
will a page of descriptive matter. 


Anprew H. GREEN, president of 
the American Scenic and Historic 
Preservation Society, is support- 
ing a bill introduced into the New 
York Legislature which proposes 
a tax upon advertising posters. It 
provides a tax of one cent for ev- 
ery two square feet of all publicly 
displayed posters, excepting only 
legal notices and signs pertaining 
to the business conducted on the 
land where they stand. 


MIssourI “State University - 
fers a prize for a football yell “ 
which all the syllables’ shall seas 
tain the proper vowels, and which 
shall not require extra effort to 


articulate.” The one in use at 
present is, “Rah, rah, rah! Miz- 
zou-ree! M! S!  Universitee!” 


The competition ought to appeal 
to those adwriters who believe 
that, to be successful, an adver- 
tisement must be a feat in word 
juggling. 


READERS of PRINTERS’ INK fre- 
quently mention the department 
of Notes and the correspondence 
from time to time published in its 
pages as some of the especially in- 


teresting features of the Little 
Schoolmaster. The editor wel- 
comes letters and suggestions, 


chiefly such that are of general in- 
terest, while he doesn’t deny that 
there is another kind which always 
tends to kindle nothing but pleas- 
urable emotions. 








CwarLes L. Tirrany, founder 
and head of the jewelry house of 
Tiffany & Company, died at his 
home, 225 Madison avenue, New 
York, on February 18. Mr. Tif- 
fany was ninety years old, and 
among jewelers he was generally 
referred to as the “Grand Old 
Man” of the jewelry trade. He 
was a pioneer of the jewelry busi- 
ness in New York, and in later 
years his firm attained world- 
wide prominence. For half a cen- 
tury there were few new ideas in 
conducting a jewelry store which 
were not his invention, 
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THE advertiser who has had it 
too easy at the start is not to be 
envied. Like in every other line, 
it is well to meet obstructions— 
the earlier the better. It is only 
by learning how to overcome ob- 
stacles that success is achieved. 
And the success which has been 
erected on the failures of earlier 
days is always the surest. 


BECAUSE PRINTERS’ INK some- 
times takes advertisements on an 
exchange basis, a whole lot of 
publishers, from time to time, ap- 
pear to be quite flabbergasted 
when proposals to that end are 
turned down. Printers’ INK is a 
small paper and seeks advertising 
orders only from papers that it 
will pay advertisers to know 
about. Those of another sort 
should advertise in no account ad- 
vertising journals like the Nation- 
al Advocate and Fourth Mistake. 


Printers’ INK does not want 
them! They are nasty! 


ADJECTIVES, like wine, are a 
good thing when used in modera- 
tion. Many an_ advertisement, 
otherwise creditable, is made void 
of effect through overuse and mis- 
use of them. This is true, espe- 
cially, when they are employed in 
the superlative. A buyer usually 
is satisfied if an article is “good,” 
and does not demand that it shall 


be “best.” He is content if it be 
“cheap,” and does not exact that 
it shall be “cheapest” of any in 


the town. Moderate language and 
reasonable offers are far more per- 
suasive than extravagant speech 
and promises. 


“How much?” is the open 
sesame to the door of success in 
advertising. The great majority 
of buyers have need to inquire the 
price of an article before purchas- 
ing it. This does not mean that 
the price named necessarily must 
be lower than is demanded by oth- 
er dealers. Quality is an essential 
factor in buying and selling, and 
if the advertiser asks as much as 
or more than another, it is com- 
petent for him to make the point 
that the goods he offers is of bet- 
ter grade than that offered by oth- 
er dealers, and, consequently, it is 
more economical to buy it. 
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A NEWSPAPER is judged not only 
by its editorial matter but by the 
amount of advertising it carries. 


Here is another detail in which 
“art” is getting the better of plain 
sense. Every advertiser ought to 
know that the sole purpose of a 
piece of mail literature is to be 
read easily, yet the mails are full 
of folders, catalogues and booklets 
in which very important matter is 
printed in sickly tints—lemon, sky 
blue, nile green and all manner of 
milk-and-water shades. When ad- 
vertising matter is printed in tints 
so weak that one has to get a 
sidelight upon the surface of the 
paper in order to read it, surely it 
is time to foreswear “art” and go 
back to vigorous inks. 


Tue Adams Dry Goods Com- 
pany, New York, had a sale of 
Webster’s Dictionaries recently, 
and the literary expert rose to the 
occasion resplendently. He said, 
in part: 

_ Where is the home—where is the of- 
fice—where is the library—where is the 
man, woman or child that should be 
without this wonderful work—as much 
an American classic to the Americans 
as was ever any work in any age to 
any country? Webster’s Dictionary 
for generations has taught Americans 
to speak and write properly—for gen- 
erations to come it will be a never-fail- 
ing fount of knowledge. There is no 
book like it in the wide world—it stands 
unrivalled, unapproached—* a monarch 
of its own chosen field.” Everybody 
should have it and now we give every- 
body a chance to have it! 
_— 


AccorDING to the Scientific Am- 
erican, the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York recently de- 
cided that the substitution of a 
name similar to one used as a 
trademark is an infringement. An 
imitation of the label of the well- 
known “Excelsior” rubber stamp 
pads was used by two rivals, the 
word “Excellent” taking the place 
of “Excelsior.” When suit was 
brought the imitators laid great 
stress upon the fact that the man- 
ufacturer’s name was not included 
in the “Excelsior” label, holding 
that a person could not acquire a 
valid right to a trademark of 
which his name was not a part. 
This novel proposition, the court 
held, was entirely opposed to the 
principle upon which a trademark 
becomes property in equity. 
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As a rule, there should be appo- 
siteness between illustration and 
text, just as in oratory the word 
should be suited to the gesture and 
the gesture to the word. Some 
advertisers are so happy in their 
illustrations as scarcely to require 
any text matter for explanation. 
This rule, however, is not an in- 
flexible one, as instance Omega 
Oil, whose boy and geese picture 
bore no relevancy to the subject 
advertised. Yet its very quaint- 
ness and inexplicableness attracted 
attention and won public favor. 


Tue New York Evening Tele- 
gram’s exchange columns are well 
advertised by “fillers” scattered 
through the paper. These are us- 
ually hinged upon the day’s news, 
are often exceedingly bright, and 
might be used as a model by oth- 
er dailies having a large want ad 





patronage. 
France wants to _ sell the Panama 
Canal. Well, the Evening Telegram’s 


Exchange columns are still open. 

Tammany office holders who are re- 
tiring from lucrative positions to-day 
would do well to study the Evening 
Telegram’s Exchange columns. 

The Legislature of the State of New 
York has decreed that henceforth the 
common law marriage statute is null 
and void, but the Exchange columns of 
the Evening vi taataaea will continue to 
flourish as of old 

Buffalo negro died in agony trying to 
bleach his skin by a home-made meth- 
od-—whereas if he had only advertised 
in the Exchange columns—but what’s 
the use of telling some people. 

——— 


THE Japanese Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce invites 
manufacturers in all parts of the 
world to exhibit at an industrial 
exhibition to be held at Osaka, 
Japan, in 1903. This is the first 
affair of the sort ever held in 
Japan which has been open to for- 
eign manufacturers. No charge is 
to be made for the privilege of ex- 
hibiting in a special building, and 
all goods sent for the purpose will 
be admitted duty free provided 
they are. exported within sixty 
days after the date of closing. Cer- 
tain rules must be ‘observed in 
making applications for space. Ef- 
forts are being made to obtain re- 
duced freight rates from steam- 
ship companies, and it is expected 
that the exhibition will attract 
millions of people from Japan and 
the Far East. 
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A CORRESPONDENT of the Inland 
Printer calls attention to the fact 
that private mailing cards from 
the United States which do not 
bear the words “postal card— 
carte postale’ are not transmis- 
sible abroad as postcards, but are 
treated as insufficiently paid let- 
ters and charged double the de- 
ficient postage. Advertisers send- 
ing matter abroad will do well to 
make a note of this requirement. 


PHYSICIANS never were able to 
advance one good reason for re- 
fusing to advertise in newspapers 
and magazines. The one plea they 
use, that quacks pay for publicity, 
is illogical. By parity of reason- 
ing, the honest merchant or manu- 
facturer should decline to buy 
newspaper space because there are 
unscrupulous merchants and man- 
ufacturers who also advertise. The 
reputable physician, by his own 
confession, keeps out of print, 
leaving to the charlatan all the 
splendid benefits of publicity and 
permitting him to deceive the peo- 
ple at pleasure. Incidentally re- 
porters know that physicians are 
only too ready to give their names 
and address for publication in 
any case deserving of newspaper 
mention in which their profession- 
al services have been called into 
requisition. 





SoME interesting figures, com- 
parative and otherwise, are fur- 
nished by a_ carefully compiled 
record of advertising in the four 
English newspapers of Cleveland 
during the past three’ years. On 
a basis of twenty inches to the col- 
umn for each newspaper, the total 
results were as follows: 


1901. 1900. 1899. 
Cols. Cols. Cols. 
Plain Dealer .. 14,080 12,075 10,198 
3. eS 11,973 95754 9,805 
ee ae 8,969 7,060 7,563 
World ......... 7,899 7,430 8,362 


The gain of the Plain Dealer in 
190I was 2,005 columns over 1900, 
and 3,882 columns over 1899, the 
rate of advertising having been in- 
creased each year because of 
largely increased circulation. In 
1901 the Plain Dealer’s lead over 
other loéal newspapers was: Over 
Leader 5,111 columns, over Press 
2,107 columns, over World, 6,181 
columns, 
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THE man who is closest in 
touch. with the great middle class- 
es, who can talk to them as one of 
themselves, who thinks as they do, 
because he feels himself to be one 
of them, ought to be able to write 
advertisements which will bring 
business. 


“ESTABLISHING a Newspaper” is 
a small book by O. F. Byxbee, 
published by the Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. In brief com- 
pass it treats the details incident 
upon the birth of a newspaper— 
choosing a field, title, material, ar- 
rangement of plant and business 
offices, editorial, advertising and 
clerical forces and other particu- 
lars. The matter is written clear- 
ly, but it is of questionable utility. 
Only the most meagre outlines of 
the subject are given. Nothing 
that could be helpful to a practical 
newspaper man is found in its 
pages, and the man who undertook 
to establish a newspaper, knowing 
no more about journalism than is 
included in this book, would not 
travel far along the road to news- 
paper glory or profit. As a short 
treatise for those unacquainted 
with the workings of a publica- 
tion, however, it might have in- 
terest. 





AN advertiser who has a prod- 
uct which has been in public fa- 
vor nearly seventy-five years was 
recently asked why he did not em- 
phasize this fact. He thereupon 
stated that it was his experience 
that the American public is so 
fickle that it continually runs after 
new things. For this reason he 
was doing his best to subordinate 
the age of the product. His course 
has been to advertise briskly for a 
year or two, and then to be quies- 
cent for a few years. As soon as 
he found that his product was be- 
ing forgotten—usually about three 
years—he would begin a new cam- 
paign. In this way he found that 
results were always satisfactory. 
This advertiser states that the 
British public, on the contrary, fa- 
vor old things in preference to 
new always, other things being 
equal. As his product has found 
favor both in England and Ameri- 
ca for more than a generation, his 
opinion is entitled to respect. 
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How many advertising men? 
how many printers? are aware of 
the heavy obligations the craft is 
under to an eminent disciple of 
Gutenberg, still living, Mr. Theo- 
dore L. DeVinne? 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT wrote a 
book entitled “The Strenuous 
Life,” in which he demonstrates 
that success depends upon most 
earnest endeavors. The unsuccess- 
ful man is he who goes about a 
thing half-heartedly. It is the 
same way with advertising. The 
advertisement which convinces 
and which wins is that which is 
full of vim and energy. It must 
give forth no uncertain notes. It 
must speak as by authority. It 
must leave nothing in doubt. He 
who reads it must be impressed 
with its earnestness and become 
persuaded that the man who in- 
serted it had supreme faith in its 
every utterance. 


“Tue Danish West Indies” is 
the title of a monograph by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics 
which will appear as a part of the 
forthcoming issue of the “Monthly 
Summary of Commerce and Fi- 
nance.” It describes the islands 
included in the recently ratified 
treaty of the United States and 
Denmark, by which the islands of 
St. Thomas, St. John and St. 
Croix are to be transferred to the 
United States. These islands, it 
shows, lie off the Eastern coast of 
Porto Rico, and are, in fact, a 
mere extension of the marine ele- 
vation of which Cuba, Jamaica, 
Haiti and Porto Rico are the 
principal representatives, while 
they also form a connecting link 
between the Greater and the Les- 
ser Antilles. St. Thomas, the best 
known of the group, lies 38 miles 
due east of the northeastern ex- 
tremity of Porto Rico; St. John 
lies 12 miles east of St. Thomas; 
while St. Croix lies about 50 miles 
south of St. John and St. Thomas, 
and 60 miles southeast of the 
southeastern point of Porto Rico. 
Two small islands already belong- 
ing to the United States, Vieques 
and Culebra, which were obtained 
through the cession of Porto 
Rico, lie directly between Porto 
Rico and this newly added group. 


THE most satisfactory system of 
keying for mail order ads is that 
in which the advertiser’s mail is 
received at a box in the central 
postoffice or a branch. By prefix- 
ing a letter to this box number a 
means of tracing each reply is es- 
tablished, for where there is only 
a letter and a number by way of 
address, the inquirer is certain to 
copy it very carefully. The meth- 
od has a disadvantage, however, 
in that it breeds distrust, for many 
of the “fakes” run to earth by the 
Postoffice Department have been 
box holders, and the fact has been 
pretty generally circulated through 
newspaper stories. 


Avorip catalogue _ phraseology 
wherever possible. There is al- 
ways a certain amount of routine 
description in ads dealing with 
goods that have weights, colors, 
dimensions and so forth, but a lit- 
tle attention to arrangement does 
wonders in making such descrip- 
tion interesting. In the case of 
such an item as “New lot of men’s 
smoking jackets in cardinal, green, 
blue-black, red and tan, double- 
faced, lined, silk cord or satin 
bound, in sizes 34 to 64,” the mat- 
ter should be broken up and light- 
ened with phrases that have hu- 
man interest. It is the general 
rule to print the argument and 
follow it with a dry description, 
but more advanced adwriters com- 
bine the two into some such ef- 
fect as “New lot of men’s smok- 
ing jackets. Plenty of winter 
ahead—keep him safe from drafts. 
The latest colors—cardinal, green, 
blue-black, red, tan and all the 
rest. Well made, too—product of 
the firm of John W. Tarrant & 
Company, which says more than 
any description ever could. Lined, 
double-faced, silk or satin bound, 
according to price. And absolute- 
ly no fear but that we will fit him 
—sizes from 34 to 64.” Another 
thing of the same sort, to be stu- 
diously avoided, is the crowding 
together of a long list of articles— 
“canes, umbrellas, cravats, hand- 
kerchiefs, shoes, hats,” and so on, 
ad tedium. Mere names have no 
human interest, and should be sea- 
soned. Wanamaker’s ads are full 
of good examples of clever hand- 
ling of such details. 
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Mr. F. JAmes GIBSON. 


This is a picture of F. James 


Gibson. It is a beautiful picture, 
and Mr. Gibson is a handsome 
man, much better looking than the 
picture. He is the father of the 
Sphinx Club, that successful or- 
ganization of New York advertis- 
ing men. Being a single man, he 
is not the father of anything else. 
He is a kindly man, but he rules 
the Sphinx Club with an iron hand 
in a glove of silk. When Mr. 


Gibson became business manager 
of the Telegram a few years since 
it was so little valued by Mr. Ben- 
nett that he had determined to 
discontinue its publication. It 
printed a good many copies, but 
never told how many. Gibson got 
permission to tell how many cop- 
ies were issued, and this action, 
coupled with other good work, 
more than doubled the ‘Telegrams 
advertising patronage in a year. 
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He never told how many unsold 
copies were taken back, for Gib- 
son knows when to speak and 
when to fix his eyes on a distant 
object and fail to comprehend a 
question that is put to him. So 
vast was the increase of the Tele- 
gram’s patronage under Gibson 
that Mr. Bennett called him to 
Paris, and, by Gibson’s advice, 
agreed that he might, on his re- 
turn, tell also the circulation of 
the New York Herald, which is 
the morning edition of the Tele- 
gram—as everybody knows. Then 
he told Gibson that if ne did as 
well another year his salary 
should go way up. When Gibson 
returned to New York, Mr. Mun- 
sey had bought the News and 
wanted a manager. He promised 
to lift the salary now and not wait 
a year, and Gibson, considering a 
bird in New York worth two in 
Paris, after a good deal of modest 
reluctance, yielded to Mr. Mun- 
sey’s siren song and became bus- 
iness manager of the New York 
News. And there he is. Whether 
he will remain in the pent-up 
Utica of the News office or ex- 
tend his control over Mr. Mun- 
sey’s other purchase, the Wash- 
ington Times, and over other pur- 
chases still to be made, or wheth- 
er Mr. Munsey will avail himself 
of Gibson’s former experience in 
Chinese and other Oriental curios 
and as manager of Brooklyn de- 
partment stores, and finally induce 
him to assume charge of his re- 
cently forged chain of grocery 
stores, is an open question. Mr. 
Munsey is many times a_ million- 
aire, so Gibson says, and his in- 
come is not far below a million a 
year, so Gibson says. The two 
men are both bachelors, both 
handsome, both young, both 
Sphinxes. Who shall say what 
they may not attempt, what they 
may not accomplish? 


ART CALENDARS AS AD- 
VERTISING. 
By John H. Sinberg. 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, 
whose Philadelphia offices are in 
the Drexel Building, sth and 
Chestnut streets, has hit upon an 
excellent method by which to se- 
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cure good publicity, and, at the 
same time, present its patrons and 
prospective customers with some- 
thing highly desirable. This com- 
pany has issued an artistic calen- 
dar, made up of six tablets, in 
colors and of skilled workman- 
ship. It is so attractive that it 
catches the eye immediately and 
occasions comment. The paper is 
of the finest and the printing first 
class, so that at first glance it 
might seem a waste of money to 
give away free such an expensive 
article. But here is where the 
shrewdness of the company comes 
in. When a request is received 
for one of their calendars, they do 
not send it through the mail. 
They commission one of their in- 
surance solicitors to deliver the 
calendar personally, convey the 
best wishes and compliments of 
“The Equitable,’ and, incidental- 
ly, the solicitor is also instructed 
to broach the subject of life in- 
surance to the recipient of the gift. 

The man I heard was an excel- 
lent talker, and was very frank in 
admitting the primary purpose of 
his company’s art calendar. 

Said he: “You see, these calen- 
dars are quite expensive, as you 
can easily understand, and we get 
numerous requests for them. If 
we were to mail this calendar, we 
would doubtless receive a_ nice 
note of thanks, and that would 
end the matter. But, by bringing 
it in person, it insures the bearer 
of it a welcome, at least, whereas 
the sending in of a card contain- 
ing the ominous word ‘insurance’ 
in a majority of cases will bring 
the laconic but effectual response: 
‘Too busy.” On presenting the 
calendar we usually express our 
pleasure—the company’s pleasure 
—at being in a position to favor 
the person who asked for the 
same, and then branch off into al- 
most any topic that may suggest 
itself. Perhaps it is the weather, 
or some article in the newspapers. 
Thus we secure a friendly foot- 
hold, which permits the auspicious 
mention of our business. This 
calendar is an excellent wedge. It 
is the best letter of introduction, 

———_+-+>— 

Country trade sticks. The local pa- 

per brings it,—Charles N. Kent 
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THE NEW YORK “CLIPPER.” 


New York, Feb. 5, 1902. 

Editor American Newspaper Directory: 

We inclose herewith the page of your 
Directory containing the notice of our 
paper, and beg to say that it is correct. 

In regard to circulation, we. have de- 
cided to submit to you a detailed sworn 
statement, and inclose it herewith. You 
will notice that no reference is made to 
sample copies, which we send out from 
time to time, but of which we have 
made no record. We confidently be- 
lieve that there is no periodical pub- 
lished where a single copy is handled 
and read by as many_readers as_ the 
New York Clipper. Every travelling 
show combination orders about one copy 
for every ten members of the company, 
and all of them read it. This feature 
alone justifies us in claiming that we 
have a circulation of over 20,000 read- 
ers, and we hope that you will be able 
to give us this rating in your Direc- 
tory accompanied by the remarks indi- 
cating that this statement has been 
verified. 

Thanking you in advance for any 
consideration you may show us, 

Very truly, 
ALBERT J. Borie, 

Gen. Mgr. New York Clipper. 


Orrice or “THE New York CLIpper,” 
47 West 28 Street, New. York. 

In reply to inquiries relative to the 
circulation of the New York Clipper, 
we beg to submit the following sworn 
statement: 

Detailed statement of the actual num- 
ber of copies sold and paid for by the 
American News Company each week 
during the year 1901 after deducting 
all returned or spoiled copies: 

Jan. 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


May 


June 
July 


Aug. 


Sept. 





Sept, 20... bees 
Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 





Making a total of....... m 
Weekly average ....... 
To which add subscrib- 
ers and exchanges.... 
CURSE SAID 20 Pecciccces 





Average weekly circula- 


tion 17,411 





State of New York, Borough of Man- 
hattan, ss. 

Personally appeared before me Albert 
J. Borie, who, being duly sworn on 
his oath, saith that he is the general 
manager of the Frank Queen Publish- 
ing Company, Ltd., publishers of the 
New York Clipper, and that the above 
statement was prepared by him and is 
true and correct to the best of his 
knowledge and belief. 

Signed. ALBERT J. Borte. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this fourth ~~ of February, 1902. 

Gitsert J. M. Groin, Notary Public, 
New York County. 





NEW YORK “CLIPPER” STORY. 


Two _ well-established definitions of 
circulation are now in use among ad- 
vertisers and publishers—that of the 
Association of American Advertisers, 
which requires “knowledge of the net 
paid circulation and its distribution,’ 
and the wider definition of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, which bases 
its ratings upon the number of copies 
printed. 

._ The New York Clipper, however, has 
still another. In a recent statement fur- 
nished to the publishers of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory it ‘took as 
- basis the number of copies :actually 
old to and paid for by the American 
News Company during 1901, plus of- 
fice sales and copies sent to subscribers 
pes exchanges. Mr. Albert J. Borie, 
ranager of this famous theatrical and 


, fsporting weekly, also called attention to 
| the 


fact that no record was made of 
sample copies sent out from time to 
time. Such understatements are by no 
means common in the experience of the 
editor of the Directory; therefore a 
PRINTERS’ INK reporter was sent to get 
Mr. Borie’s views upon statements and 


, circulation. 


“I have no especial preference for 
my method of making a statement,” he 
said, “nor would I insist that the Am- 
erican News Company returns were thc 
best basis for ascertaining circulation. 
It is, however, the handiest for us. The 
Clipper is unique among advertising 
mediums in that it carries very little 
general advertising. It is the medium 
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by which theatrical people all over the 
world secure engagements and help, sell 
and buy theatrical property and make 
their announcements. Its advertising is 
of a class all to itself, and could be de- 
fined, perhaps, as display want adver- 
tising. It is accorded the ‘gold mark’ 
in your Directory, and is eminently a 
quality medium. We do not have a re- 
quest for circulation figures once in 
six months from our advertisers, for 
our ads are more thoroughly read than 
any other feature of the paper, and 
they bring results. Heretofore we have 
never made statements to any of the 
directories, though our books have al- 
ways been open to advertisers. We 
have no enmity for directories, but have 
thought that the publishing of figures 
might put us at a disadvantage with 
competitors by tempting them to exag- 
gerate their own figures. Lately, how- 
ever, our circulation has been growing 
healthily. We are conquering an old 
tendency to regard the Clipper as a 
vaudeville paper and are_ reaching 
further and further into the legitimate 
dramatic field. If there is any advan- 
tage to be gained from ratings in the 
directories we wish to profit by it. 
Therefore, I made out circulation state- 
ments for the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, Ayer’s and Pettingill’s. The 
last two give a better rating when the 
statement is one of net paid circulation, 
signed and sworn, and the statement 
sent Geo. P. Rowell & Company is simi- 
lar to those sent to the other books. 
We also feel disposed to do our part 
toward making newspaper directories 
accurate. Whether the ratings will help 
us is difficult to say. The Clipper 
never solicits ads,‘ and its general ad- 
vertising will not average two columns 
per week. Our advertising patronage 
comes to us without canvassing. We 
are entitled to a higher rating in the 
American Newspaper Directory under 
its own definition of circulation, for we 
have a good many returns. This week, 
for example, the sales were 24,900 out 
of 27,450 actually printed. 

“T use the Rowell Directory contin- 
ually in looking up the circulations of 
ge that wish to exchange with us. 

e publish matter that is in demand 
among dailies and weeklies, and when] 
we put them on our exchange list we 
require a bonus in advertising. This 
space is used to advertise the Clipper, 
and is profitable, as it costs us very 
little. 

“Our editorial features make the pa- 
per an authority in its field. We love 
facts—-boiled and condensed news of 
the theatrical, circus, vaudeville and 
sporting worlds. Our foreign letter: 
are the best to be had for money, while 
our American correspondents are often) 
people of ag in their own_ localities 

ot long ago I called upon the Clipper, 
correspondent at Savannah, Ga., and 
found that he was the postmaster of 
that city. We are now making arrange- 
ments to print our own paper, and 
within ninety days will have our own 
pressroom and bindery, with a Cox du- 
plex press, a two-revolution press for 
cut forms, binding machinery, individ- 
ual motors and so forth—all brand new. 
We already have our own composing 
room. Next March, 1903, the Clipper 
will complete its fiftieth year, and we 


\ 


are preparing to celebrate the event 
with an elaborate jubilee number. 


The editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory gives the 
Clipper a “C” rating (that is, ex- 
ceeding 20,000), and says that it is 
the first instance he can recall 
where the Directory has ever ac- 
corded a paper a rating higher 
than the actual figures furnished. 
He hopes, however, that from this 
time on the Clipper will keep a 
record of its actual issues so to 
always know “where it is at.” 


WHO CAN DO IT? 


The ad reproduced below is one 
of the group of small-space users 
which now appear in the “quality” 
dailies and other high grade pe- 
riodicals. It exploits an expensive 
article, appealing chiefly to a class 
where quality comes first, price 
afterward. This ad occupied four 
inches single column space in the 
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New York Sun. It is daintily dis- 
played and attractive to look upon. 
A close study of the subject mat- 
er reveals it to be rather weak, 
failing to make a strong, definite 
impression on the reader. Ad- 
smiths who think they can im- 
prove it, not using more than the 
original space, are invited to do 
so. The Little Schoolmaster will 
take cognizance of their efforts 
and publish such ads, properly 
credited, as are deemed superior 
to the one shown above. 
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DENOUNCED BY MR. BIR- 
MINGHAM. 


The American Advertisers’ As- 
sociation recently, by an _ unani- 
mous vote, endorsed the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory as fol- 
lows: ; 

It is the sense of this convention that 
the labor expended and the statistics ob- 
tained by the publishers of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, during the 
thirty-four years of its existence, have 
been invaluable to advertisers. This 
Directory more than any other has kept 
before advertisers the fact that a cor- 
rect knowledge of circulation is essen- 
tial to the successful advertiser. 


This action of the Advertisers’ 
Association was commented upon 
by the editor of the Fourth Estate 
as follows: 


This I denounced, and still denounce, 
for two reasons. 

In the first place, the statements are 
not true. The Rowell statistics are not 
“invaluable.” They are simply value- 
less in comparison with almost any 
other directory, as can easily be proven 
by any one who will take the trouble 
to make a comparison. i 

In the second place, the resolution 
was a gratuitous slur upon all other di- 
rectory publishers, and an insult to the 
advertising world at large. 


Below are a few opinions that 
appear to be different from those 
entertained by the Fourth Estate. 
By the way: does anybody know 
how many copies constitute the 
regular issue of the Fourth Es- 
tate? 


We could not well get along without 
it-—Scott & Bowne. 


We have used the American Newspa- 
per Directory in our advertising depart- 
ment during the past ten years and 
could not get along without it.—Wal- 
ter E. Baker & Co., Ltd., Boston, Mass. 


We look upon the American Newspa- 
per Directory as an authority on news- 
paper statistics. Be a little more per- 
sistent each year and you will attain the 
ideal in newspaper directories.—The 
Centaur Company. 


If the National Association of Ad- 
vertising Agents could cues to buy Mr. 
Rowell’s Directory, publish it officially 
and drop all others, it would accom- 
plish something.—Artemas Ward, Ad- 
vertising Manager for Sapolio. 


We have used the American Newspa- 
per Directory ever since it first saw the 
light of day, and fully appreciate the 
good service the Directory has done for 
the advertisers of the world.—The An- 
glo-American Drug Co., John H. King, 
President. 


Advertisers have come to know that 
the Rowell estimates are nearer the 
proper figure than can otherwise be ob- 


tained. It is to the interests of all 
concerned to help perfect it, support it 
and hurrah for it.—Pabst Brewing Co., 
J. R. Kathrens, Adv. Mgr. 


We should hardly know how to get 
along without the American Newspaper 
Directory. We regard it by all odds the 
most complete and reliable guide that 
the advertiser can make use of; in fact, 
we use no other.—R, V. Pierce, M.D., 
President World’s Dis. Med. Assn. 


Next to our own inside knowledge of 
newspaper circulation received through 
our travelling men and other direct 
sources, we are guided by the ratings 
and information contained in Geo. 
Rowell & Co.’s American Newspaper 
Directory.—Carter Medicine Co., Brent 
Good, President. 


The American Newspaper Directory 
as a work of reference to the advertiser 
must be given high rank. Every effort 
is made to have each successive issue 
complete and correct, and this goal of 
absolute accuracy seems to be more 
nearly reached with each revision.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


The American Newspaper Directory 
stands, as it has always stood, the first 
and best of newspaper directories—the 
only one which cannot be ignored, the 
only one which every advertiser must 
have. No other can take its place; no 
other is needed.—Joseph Auld, in the 
Burlington (Vt.) News. 


The American Newspaper Directory 
has,*through a third of a century, dem- 
onstrated its value to advertising men, 
and the rules under which the quarterly 
revision is made are so comprehensive 
and the care in revision is so great that 
the Directory stands unchallenged in its 
line.—Detroit Free Press. 


We have used the American Newspa- 
per Directory for many years and find 
it more valuable to us than any other 
similar publication. The book is not 
only a great help, but a necessity to our 
business, and we think its way of stat- 
ing circulation is the ideal one.—A. C. 
Meyer & Co., Proprietors of Dr. Bull’s 
Cough Syrup, etc., etc. 


The American Newspaper Directory 
is the only reliable guide for the adver- 
tiser. No man who advertises can af- 
ford to do without it. Many a pub- 
lisher is ready to prove by other di- 
rectories that ‘“‘Rowell’s is wrong,” but 
few indeed can be induced to prove it 
by opening their circulation books to the 
advertiser. Among publishers who are 
not willing that their real circulations 
be known it is the best hated book in 
print. The moral is not far to find.— 
Charles Austin Bates. 


We subscribe to and pay cash for the 
American Newspaper Directory. We 
have 6,892 miles of railway. extending 
from Washington, D. C., all over the 
South, and in advertising this system 
we use more than 1,000 publications, 
and in selecting this list we find that we 
get a correct idea of circulation from 
this Directory that cannot be obtained 
from any other similar publication. We 
thoroughly appreciate the careful man- 
ner in which this Directory is compiled. 
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—Jos. H. Hannen, Advertising Dept., 
Southern Railway. 


For more than thirty years Mr. Geo. 

P. Rowell has tried to give advertisers 
definite circulation statements in his 
American Newspaper Directory. The 
obstacles he has encountered would have 
discouraged any other man, and made 
him throw up his hands and quit long 
ago. Single handed and alone, with 
thousands of circulation dodgers trying 
to pull him down, he has gone along 
from year to year printing the only 
newspaper directory in which figures 
appear that are founded upon trust- 
worthy information.—The Omega Chem- 
ical Co., Bert M. Moses, Sec’y and 
Treas. 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s 
American Newspaper Directory _ has 
long since earned the reputation of be- 
ing the best of its character. It con- 
tains the results of patient, expensive 
and systematic effort to secure all at- 
tainable information of interest con- 
cerning American newspapers. The 
work has been honestly done. This will 
not be questioned by any unprejudiced 
examiner. The most important question 
is circulation. In attempting to give 
this information the editor of the Di- 
rectory encounters his most difficult 
work. As a rule, newspaper publishers 
lie, directly or indirectly, concerning 
the circulations of their papers. It is 
the aim and necessity of the Directory 
to give the truth instead. The result 
of this difference of purpose is inevit- 
able—a great deal of criticism and 
abuse from publishers whose untruthful 
statements have not been accepted by 
the editor of the Directory. The at- 
tacks of papers of this class upon the 
correctness of the Directory have, how- 
ever, been unsuccessful in affecting 
general confidence in the character of 
the work, and Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s 
American Newspaper Directory is to- 
day the dependence and guide of every 
large advertiser in the country.—Chi- 
cago (Ill.) Daily News. 


— 


CATALOGUES FOR ABROAD. 


The American firm which seeks 
to conquer foreign lands has a 
lesson to learn and might as well 
study it carefully and thoroughly 
before making the attempt to in- 
troduce its goods. 

The old saying—when in Rome 
do as the Romans do—was never 
more applicable than in this case. 

In striving to build up foreign 
trade the fact must not be lost 
sight of that people like to be ad- 
dressed in their own native tongue. 

Thus catalogues, circulars and 
other advertising literature should 
be printed in the language of those 
to whom it is addressed. 

Talk to the Germans 
German language; the 








in the 
French 


should be used in France; Italian 
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in Italy and Spanish in Spain~— 
not forgetting to use the Chinese 
hieroglyphics in China and to talk 
Turkey to the Turks. 

The American catalogue is us- 
ually a beautiful volume—the pro- 
duct of the best talent and skill 
in the world—yet to be effective 
it must be thoroughly understood. 

It is hardly to be expected that 
even the intelligent foreigner will 
trouble himself with the transla- 
tion of advertising matter unless 
he has a special reason for so do- 
ing. Everything he sees printed 
in his own language he will read- 
ily understand, but how about for- 
eign moneys, weights, measures, 
capacity and like matters? For- 
eigners ought not to be expected 
to be posted on these matters. 

It is submitted that the wise 
course to pursue in attempting to 
establish a business in a foreign 
land is to send there an experi- 
enced representative who. can 
speak the language and thus be 
able to get into touch with the 
real situation. 

In the older and well supplied 
countries it is not so easy a mat- 
ter to get a strong footing.. Ad- 
vertising and introducing goods 
are highly expensive and the man- 
ufacturer must be willing to share 
the expense with his agents—that 
is, if a local firm is chosen. 

The catalogues used should be 
of the individual character design- 
ed to meet the conditions that are 
to be met and to tell the foreigner 
in his own language all that can, 
be told about the goods offered. 
for his consideration. The mi- 
nutest details are of importance. 

The matter of foreign corre- 
spondence is also important be- 
cause of the great loss of time 
which might result from misun- 
derstandings. Each letter should 
be made very explicit and- no es- 
sential detail forgotten. . 

Remember, while t&inking of 
those things, that different terms 
are used in various countries to 
express the same meaning. By 
telling one in his own language 
about things no misunderstanding 
is likely to occur.—The Advisor. 





A BRIGHT store front is like a smiling 
face; it cheers and invites the beholder, 
—Gibson’s Clothing Gazette. 
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ABOUT CIRCULATION. 


CLEvELAND, O., Feb. 12, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Rowett—I have read your 
article entitled ‘“‘What is Circulation.” 
There are two points on which the 
Plain Dealer begs to differ with your 
conclusions. 

In the first place, we think that the 
publisher who is getting 2% cents net 
per copy for a daily paper can very 
much better afford to be lax on the mat- 
ter of returns than can the publisher 
who nets 50 cents per hundred for a 
paper of equal size and cost. We pub- 
lish, for instance, ten and twelve page 
daily papers weighing six or seven to 
the pound of print paper. Our whole- 
sale rate is 50 cents per hundred. The 
copies that are distributed through news 
dealers over the State are, of course, 
subject to United States postage, and the 
copies that are distributed over the city 
through branch agencies are subject to 
a 10 per cent commission. As a result 
it is a difficult thing for us to get back 
the cost of our white paper on week- 
day issues. As a result we guard the 
question of returns with the utmost 
care, and fight this matter so hard that 
we keep our average returns, both 
weekdays and Sundays, within a 10 per 
cent limit. We do not think that there 
would be a tenth part of the incentive 
to do this were we obtaining 2% cents 
per copy at wholesale. 

Then, again, the publisher whose sell- 
ing price is from three to five cents, 
has almost invariably a limited circula- 
tion compared with the paper that sells 
at the lower price, and, therefore, an 
equal number of copies returned woul 
be an infinitely greater percentage. 

In the next place, we feel that you 
miss a point in the latter part of your 
article. We feel that the efforts of 
the Association of American Advertis- 
ers to get at the question of net paid 
circulation is an extremely important 
one, for the reason that this brings the 
publishers more and more face to face 
with the question of gross and net cir- 
culation. It is making a greater num- 
ber of publishers far more careful in 
this regard than they used to be, and 
is tending very rapidly to a sorting out 
of the publishers that mean to be strict- 
ly honest from those that are lax in this 
regard. We believe ourselves that the 
great majority of publishers in the 
United States are conscientious, upright 
gentlemen, and we certainly believe that 
the more they are brought face to face 
with this question, and the more they 
seek to get at their own net paid cir- 
culation the better off they will be fi- 
nancially, the more the question of re- 
turns will be reduced to a minimum, 
and the’ betgr it will be not only for 
the advertis' but for the publisher 
himself as well. 

We have made a practice for the last 
three years of furnishing the advertiser 
any sort of information that he requires, 
from the total net paid circulation down 
to the exact number of copies deliv- 
ered to any of our surrounding towns, 
or into a particular district, or_on to a 
particular street in our city. Our local 
merchants find this information very 
valuable to them, and it has, in turn, we 
find, been worth a very great deal to 
the Plain Dealer, as the inclosed state- 


ment of advertising published in Cleve- 
land during the past three years will in- 
dicate. 

PLatn Deacer Pusiisuine Co., 


Manage.. 
THE WORLD’S DISPENSARY MED- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 13, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Many thanks for advance copy of 
Mr. Geo. P. Rowell’s article, “What is 
Circulation?” 

I thoroughly indorse Mr. Rowell’s 
views as to circulation—in so far as it 
can be determined and published broad- 
cast in a directory for general use. 

However, I take issue with our good 

friend Mr. Rowell as to the value of 
examinations by the Association of Am- 
erican , Advertisers, who ‘“‘attempt to 
eliminate returned copies from consid- 
eration in circulation reports.” 
_ The Association of American Adver- 
tisers do make a most thorough exami- 
nation and report the number of return 
copies, the number that go to exchanges, 
the free copies, those sold on streets 
and those going to homes, etc. It gives 
the careful advertiser all the details he 
needs in regard to newspapers which no 
directory for general use could possibly 
give. Nor does this work detract in the 
least from the usefulness of good news- 
paper directories, but in addition to the 
information given by the latter we learn 
inside facts as to paid circulation, free 
circulation, etc., which can be gained 
in no other way. 

Then, too, the Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion has a mission to perform, which in 
time will be extremely valuable to ad- 
vertisers in general. Let us get out of 
this poker habit which clings to the 
American—I mean the habit of bluff. 
One newspaper puffs itself and says our 
circulation is ten thousand greater than 
our competitor; then back comes “Blus- 
ter” with another bluff at “Puffer,” and 
so on, ad infinitum and ad “‘sick-et- 
em.” I doubt whether the advertiser 
is ever misled by this sort of thing, 
and the publishers would do as well 
financially to state the truth to the ad- 
vertiser, and surely his conscience 
would be cleaner in following the motto 
“Veritas.” 

The Association in its humble way is 
following the advice of Whitelaw Reid, 
who said: 

“The Press—right or wrong. When 
right, to be kept right; when wrong, to 
be set right.” 

So the Association of American Ad- 
vertisers is endeavoring to show to the 
publisher where he is wrong and how 
to set him right. As Mr. Rowell has 
quoted Mayor Low, “So long as we 
pretend to be doing more than we can 
do, we shall no¥ succeed in doing so 
much as we might do.” I have only to 
say that I think we ought always to 
strive for the highest work, and then 
if we fall short—’tis only human. We 
never attain much in business affairs if 
we set our mark too low. Every suc- 
cessful business man is fired by the am- 
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bition to gain the top notch—that few 
attain their ambition is only too ap- 
parent, but reach high is the American 
spirit of the twentieth century. 


[Wit eance 


——+or 
VERY FLATTERING. 

Des =e. Iowa, Feb. 6, 1902. 

een, Homspgper Directory, New 

York City, 

GENTLEMEN—We received your pos- 
tal containing resolutions of the Am- 
erican Advertisers’ Association, and 
wish to congratulate you thereupon. It 
is surely very flattering to you to be 
told that your Directory is invaluable 
to advertisers by so strong an associa- 
tion as the American Advertisers’ As- 
sociation. Yours truly, 

Des Moines Datty CaPITAL, 

Per L. Y., Jr. 

———__ +o - 

EVERY MINISTER SHOULD 
STUDY THE LITTLE SCHOOL- 
MASTER. 

PittspurG, Pa., Feb. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I have been a regular reader of the 

Little Schoolmaster for years, but have 

never noticed so many interesting ar- 

ticles on “Church Advertising’ as have 
appeared therein during the past six 
weeks. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
Little Schoolmaster’s readers to the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Penn ave- 
nue and Seventh street, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Four years ago this church was taken 
in charge by Rev. S. Edward Young. 
The church was in debt several thou- 
sand dollars and was practically at a 
standstill. Mr. Young realized the im- 
portance of putting new life into the 
church, and immediately started an ad- 
vertising campaign by using newspa- 
pers, billboards and having cards print- 
ed bearing the text of the next ser- 
mon, etc. Each member was given sev- 
eral of these cards and was instructed 
to hand them ‘> his friends. 


14, 1902. 
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BE TEMPERATE. 


Did you ever stop to think how great 
a crowd your bargain announcement 
would draw if everybody believed ev- 
ery statement you made in it? It does 
not pay to print even one statement 
that you do not want people to take 
seriously. If you stretch a single point 
it reflects upon the entire ad. If con- 
ditions that exist in your store are ad- 
vantageous to the public, dwell upon 
them. But do not dwell upon any 
point regardless of conditions. Such 
work throws the calcium on your weak- 
ness. Be rational, use judgment. You 
doubtless remember the story of the 
boy who shouted ‘Wolf! wolf!” That 
story illustrates your advertising posi- 
tion exactly.—Dry Goods Economist. 

or 


NOT NEW. 


Originality and ingenuity, any more 
than boldness of enterprise, in adver- 
tising are not new things. Fortunes 
are being enjoyed to-day by heirs of 
the third and fourth generation of 
those who made them by advertising 
when the facilities of the art were in- 
finitely smaller than exist to-day. 
There are prosperous business houses 
scattered in cities and towns from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific whose methods 
of advertising were features of the 
newspapers they employed scores of 
ears ago and so continue until now. 
John Wanamaker is a personally sur- 
viving prince of the liberal advertising 
guild that antedates the rapid presses 
with enormous circulations of the pres- 
ent. A host of firms could be named 
whose advertisements have never been 
out of print for half a century.—Naked 





The result is shown by the books of : 


the church, that it is now entirely out 
of debt and has taken in more than a 
thousand new members. 
N. G. Sretrz. 
204 Lehigh Avenue. 


—— +o 

FOR MRS. BLUE STOCKING. 

You can hold the would-be aristocrats 
and rich trade by special private sales, 
first views by invitation of new dress 
goods, silks, millinery, wraps, high- 
priced underwear, etc. Have a private 
room, write a personal letter to Mrs. 
So-and-So for Thursday at 11 o’clock, 
and show her the new goods as if it 
were an exclusive privilege. The num- 
ber of invitations depends upon the 
number of eligible customers. This is 
a good way to do business in the duller 
days of midseason before the opening of 
general business. —Dry Goods Econo- 
mist. 


Snoring Stopped 
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poe | Aang yt on diseases of nose, throat 
jung MEDICINE. Correspondence 
confidential in in plain sealed envelope. Address, 
SNOR-O-DONT, A-14 142 Monroe St.. Chicage, I. 





IF THE DEVICE IS AS FORCIBLE AS THE 
ABOVE ATTITUDE, SNORING WILL PROB- 
ABLY BE PERMANENTLY CURED. 
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pecial Issues 
of 
Printers’ Ink 


POULTRY BREEDERS’ EDI- 
. TION @ Press-Day, March 12 


It goes Poultry Breeders in the United States and Canada 
tO wo 14, 715 in addition to the regular issue. : 


HOTEL @ SUMMER RESORT 
EDITION: ::::: Press-Day, 
March 26 @2 i°19,200 Bis. 


mer Resorts in the United States and Canada, in addition to the regular 
issue.—Issued to secure subscriptions and to interest the proprietors in the 
advantages of Newspaper Advertising. This special edition will call for 
more than 19,000 sample copies, and offers Newspapers an exceptional 
opportunity of advertising their merits, special terms and advantages to all 
Hotel and Summer Resort Proprietors in one issue of one paper at a price no 
higher than that demanded for a regular edition. 
ADVERTISING RATEs.—Page, $100; larger or smaller spaces pro rata. 

















SCHOOL EDITION :: : Press- 


Day, Aprill6 @ {*" 6,000 


Schools and Colleges in the United States and Canada, including Com- 
mercial Colleges and Training Schools, in addition to the regular issue.— 
For the purpose of increasing the subscription list among this class of 
ple,a sample copy of Printers’ Ink, that goes to press this day, will be 
sent to every school and institution of learning in the United States, as cata- 
logued in the American School Directory. It will be issued at an opportune 
time to influence School Advertising, as the edition will be in the hands of 
the School Managers just before they make their contracts. Newspapers 
and Magazines are invited to use this edition for advertising the merits of 
their publications. 

ADVERTISING RatEsS.—Page, $100; half page, $50; quarter page, $25 ; 
line, soc., or, if classified, without display, 25 cents. 





The special issues of Printers’ InxK specified above can be used by’ the 
high-grade and first-class advertising medium, for each issue reaches a desirable 
class of probable patrons. Papers of less importance, however, can use the edition 
best suited for their purpose. 

Each and every class of advertising medium should receive profitable returns 
from advertising in the special issues, It is an advertising opportunity of the year. 

The latest day for each issue is just as stated. Every attention will be given 
advertisements in the matter of typesetting. The advertiser who sends order and 
copy by return mail will be sure of the insertion of his advertisement and secure 
the most attention. 

Advertising rates are the same for each edition. There are no discounts for 
space or number of issues used—except that of five per cent for cash in full pay- 
ment of the whole order—paid with order. 

The advertiser who must have a special position for his announcement is 
reminded that Printers’ Ink isa small paper and special positions are scarce. 
Twenty-five per cent additional will be charged for every special position when 
granted. 


Address orders to 2 
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10 Spruce St., New York 





IS IT AN OFFER OF A 
7 BRIBE? 


Office of 

“Tue Eventnc Heratp Company.” 
Paid Circulation Guaranteed by Adver- 

tisers’ Guarantee Co., Chicago. 

BincuamtTon, N. Y., Jan. 25, 1902. 
George P. Rowell & Company: 

In reply to yours of January 22 re- 
questing the Herald to contract with 
you for an advertisement in the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, I must re- 
spectfully decline to give you the ad- 
vertisement requested, and my reason I 
believe you yourself will consider a 
good one. 

our Directory gives the Evening 
Leader of this city a rating of 12,440 
copies a day and the Binghamton Ke- 
publican a rating of 6,476 copies a 
day. Both ratings are wrong. 

During October and November the 
Business Men’s Association of this city 
caused a thorough canvass of Bingham- 
ton, Lestershire, Port Dickinson and 
Stella to be made, the canvass_ being 
under the direct supervision of H. W. 
Winfield, publisher of *‘W infield’s Bing- 
hamton City Directory,” the ‘‘Business 
Men’s Reports” and the manager of the 
Business Men’s Association. Accord- 
ing to that canvass, which was made 
under oath, the daily circulation of the 


three papers in Binghamton and vi- 

cinity is for each one as follows: 
DEE Viscwee see vews +++ 9,730 
ee soagmaaa eT re + 25435 
DEE é¢4tnde00essé00% 2,331 


The Herald has in its possession the 
affidavit of Mr. Winfield and his can- 
vassers stating the accuracy of the 
above figures. That they are accurate 
is shown by the fact that they corro- 
borate within the small fraction of one 
per cent the Herald's statements in re- 
gard to its circulation. 

If you will agree to make the ratings 
of the three pavers in Binghamton cor- 
respond with the findings of that can- 
vass, as stated by Mr. Winfield and his 
assistants, the Herald will willingly 
give you an advertisement for the Di- 
rectory for not a quarter page but a 
whole page. 

I am ready and willing to give you 
every proof that may be necessary to 
convince you that the Business Men’s 
canvass is accurate. Every home was 
visited, and where neople were not at 
home calls were made repeatedly until 
the information regarding the papers 
taken was secured. A complete record 
of the canvass was kept. 

This canvass corroborates a canvass 
made nearly three years ago by M. F. 
Thompson, one of the prominent dry 
goods men of this city, except that it 
shows that since Mr. Thompson made 
a canvass the Leader and Republican 
have lost ground while the Herald has 
gained. 

Will you have the kindness to in- 
form me whether you will be willing 
to make your ratings for the Bingham- 
ton daily newspapers on the affidavits 
which I am willing to procure for you 
and without regard to the. statement of 
any publisher in the city? If you do 
not care to write to me in regard to 
this matter address Mr. Winfield, man- 
ager of the Business Men’s Association. 
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I inclose a stamped envelope and await 
a reply from you. 
eee * yours, 
BEARDSLEY, 
Pres. Biatiee Herald Co. 

PriInTERS’ INK has also received 
the following: 

City of Binghamton, County of Broome, 

State of New York, ss. 

H. W. Winfield, manager of the Bus- 
iness Men’s Association of the City of 
Binghamton, an organization represent- 
ing the commercial interests of Bing- 
ema being duly sworn, deposes and 
say 

That he is the publisher of the “Bus- 
iness Men’s Reports,” a book of °in- 
formation for the merchants, business 
and professional men of Binghamton, 
and that in order to make the ‘‘Busi- 
ress Men’s Reports” as valuable as pos- 
sible to its patrons, he did, on October 
10, 1901, cause to be commenced, and 
did, on November 10, 1901, complete, 
a house to house canvass of the City of 
Binghamton, Lestershire and Port Dick- 
inson to determine how many _ people 
in the places named are readers of 
newspapers, what newspapers they read 
(if any) and whether they are regular 
paid subscribers or regular purchasers 
of newspapers from newsboys selling 
the same on the streets. 

The deponent further says that in or- 
der to make the canvass as complete 
and perfect as possible he employed 
Howard G. Hill, Joseph Sabel, Bertrand 
Brigham, J. K. Mellin, Maude Edwards 
and Hilda Winfield, persons known to 
him to be honest and reliable, and who 
worked for him during the period of 
the canvass, and, as he verily believes, 
visited each house and residence, busi- 
ness biock, store and tenement on the 
streets of Binghamton, Lestershire and 
Port Dickinson, and did make inquiry 
at each place visited concerning the 
number of papers taken in that house, 
or at that residence, or at that business 
block, or at that store, or at that tene- 
ment, the names of the subscribers to 
each paper and the name of each paper 
taken, if any. 

The deponent further says that he 
did also request the publishers of the 
Republican, Herald and Leader of this 
city to aid him in his investigation by 
giving him access to books and records 
in their offices in order that his int: 
mation in regard to the circulation of 
each paper might be complete, accurate 
and comprehensive in every detail. 

And the deponent further says that, 
to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, in accordance with the canvass 
made by his employees, and the inves- 
tigation made by himself at the office 
of the Evening Herald, that the circu- 
lation of the Binghamton Evening Her- 
ald in Binghamton, Lestershire and 
Port Dickinson is 7,252 copies daily; 
and that the circulation of the Bingham- 
ton Leader in Binghamton, Lestershire 
and Port Dickinson is 2,331 regular 
subscribers each day; and that the cir- 
culation of the Binghamton Republican 
in Binghamton, Lestershire and Port 
Dickinson is 2,435 regular subscribers 
each day. 

The deponent further deposes and 
says that the average daily circulation 
of the Binghamton Evening Herald in 
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Binghamton, Lestershire and Port Dick- 
inson and the surrounding towns, with- 
in a radius of fifty miles, is, so far as 
he is able to determine after a thorough 
investigation, 9,730 copies each day. 

H. W. WINFIELD. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 

27th day of November, 1901. 
BenjJAMIN Baker, Notary Public. 

The editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory has circula- 
tion reports from the three Bing- 
hamton dailies showing average 
issues for the year 1go1 as fol- 


lows: 


Herald 9,727 copies. 
ere 12,712 
Republican. aR Pe 6,784 - 


In consideration of the interest- 
ing condition of affairs outlined 
above the Directory editor has 
written the letter printed below: 

New York, Feb. 14, 1902. 
a". of “Leader,” Binghamton, 

4 

Dear Str—We have on file a circula- 
tion statement from your office, cover- 
ing the year 1901, deovieg the actual 
daily average of the Binghamton daily 
Leader to have been 12,712. 

We are particularly anxious that the 
accuracy of the circulation rating given 
your.paper, in the next issue of the Am- 
erican Newspaper Directory, shall be 
established beyond question. In order 
that it may be so, we wili cause the 
correctness of the circulation statement 
you have furnished to be verified by a 
special examination, provided you will 
place at our disposal the necessary fa- 
cilities. The verification, if one is per- 
mitted, will be conducted without cost 
to yourselves. 

If this proposal is acceptable to you, 
we will send a representative for that 
purpose at an early day. 

Trusting you will favor us, we are, 

our obedient servants, 
Geo. P. Rowett & Co., 
Publishers of The American Newspaper 
irectory. 
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ADVERTISING? 


Sometimes the antics of the sand- 
wich man have an element of irony. A 
big sporting goods firm recently con- 
ceived the idea of rigging out a poor 
devil as a Fifth avenue swell on the 
golf links. He was made to don a golf 
costume, wore a monocle in his right 
eye, a golf cap on his head, and gaiters 
over his shoes, which were torn and 
minus the heels. He also smoked an 
unlit cigar and in his left hand carried 
a bundle of sticks. But the would-be 
swell was a dried-up little individual, 
with bent knees, withered features and 
—a two weeks’ growth of beard. The 
contrast between the man and his get- 
up was so absurd that the poor fellow 
was actually laughed off the street, and 
the firm seeing its error hired an im- 
posing-looking fellow with a vivid im- 
agination and a swelled head; presented 
him with some cigars and thus equipped 
Set out. He made a good impression 
because he looked his part and no doubt 
proved a good investment.—N. Y. Sun, 
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“CATCH THE. EYE.” SAYS THE 
“COPPER KING.” 

“I always apply the eye test. It is 
one of the secrets of my success. To 
handle a man I must get his eye. I 
must believe firmly in what I am going 
to try to make him believe. I never 
look a man in the eye who wants to sell 
me anything. I look at the ticker or 
the carpet and let him talk at me. If 
he is an honest man, and his book or 
his shoe blacking or his corner lot or 
block of stock is a good thing and he 
believes all he says about it I gradually 
become interested, and if he talks long 
enough and earnestly enough I will 
look up after a while. His eye meets 
mine and his book or his shoe blacking 
or his corner lot or his block of stock 
is sold. If a man comes to me with a 
railroad to sell or a yacht or a race 
horse I must first ask myself, ‘Why, if 
this is a good thing, does he want to 
sell it?? I put on my suit of armor and 
look out of the window, but he never 
gets my eye until he has made an im- 
pression on me.”—Thomas W. Lawson, 
in interview with N. Y. Herald. 


—_—_—__+»> 
DIDN’T WANT THE JOB. 

A bookseller in Cleveland advertised 
for a porter. A big, muscular Irishman 
walke into the shop and glanced 
around; finally his eye rested ona big 
sign over a table with books: “‘Dickens’ 
works all this week for $4.” The Irish- 
man eyed it thoughtfully, then edged 
toward the front door. The floor-walker 
asked pleasantly if there was somethin 
he wanted; and the applicant remarke 
with a backward glance toward the 
sign: “Oi come in t’ git th’ job, but 
Oi’ll not care f’r it. Dickens kin 
wurruck all th’ week f’r four dollars if 
he wants to. Oi'll not.” And the vis- 
itor strode vigorously out. 

prose. Mane 
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MERIT. 


The reason that an article of 
merit is successful in its advertis- 
ing is not far to seek. Merit is 
scarce. Merit is so scarce that it 
will almost advertise itself. 

We are a great and glorious na- 
tion—undoubtedly. We are about 
to overrun the globe and become 
its commercial autocrats, and do 
other things that writing-folks 
can work up into striking meta- 
phor. But we have much shoddy 
in us, and, strange to say, shoddy 
is. the real secret of our present 
success. 

More especially in advertising. 

The seeds of our present suc- 
cess in advertising were sown by 
the Connecticut Yankee who first 
made wooden nutmegs. The Am- 
erican is an instinctive maker of 
counterfeits. In the last century 
he regarded all material things 
from the standpoint of their pos- 
sibilities for being imitated. With 
the close of the century he had 
provided us with clever substi- 
tutes for pretty nearly everything 
that we used, from marble, leath- 
er and silk to tropical palms in 
tubs. 

But the drawbacks of shoddy 
are greater than its advantages, 
even the advantage of cheapness. 
It stood to reason that the world 
must soon become heartily tired of 
it. It became too common. The 
American people found that it 
needed some of the ponderous 
genuineness of the Englishman, 
who makes everything of leather, 
wood and silver instead of fibre, 
papier mache and plate. And in 
the last ten years of the nineteenth 
century the American people re- 
solved that it would have Merit 
regardless of cost. 

few—a very few—manufact- 
urers woke up to the fact that 
there was more actual money in 
honest goods than in shoddy. 
They began to make honest goods 
—to put honest work into them 
and let the people know that their 
reputation for plain, old-fashioned 
honesty was held higher than their 
yearly dividend. They thought it 
was much better business policy to 
lose upon their goods for the first 
year or two than to cheapen them. 
The maker of wooden nutmegs 
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would hardly have agreed with 
them. 

But the most astonishing thing 
about it was that it actually paid. 
The very people whom the shod- 
dy manufacturers had got by un- 
derbidding one another suddenly 
forgot all about prices. If you as- 
sured them that your bread was 
baked in clean workrooms, invited 
them in to see for themselves and 
sent out every loaf wrapped in a 
sheet of wax paper, you got a 
penny a loaf more—or two pen- 
nies. The public didn’t seem to 
care for expense except where 
shoddy was concerned. 

A few more manufacturers went 
into the honesty business, and 
liked it. It was a most profitable 
trade—and most healing to the 
conscience. If a customer brought 
back a fifteen-dollar suit of clothes 
it seemed rather poor business 
policy to give him his money and 
let him go across the street to 
buy. But by actual black figures 
that paid, too. 

A few more manufacturers 
woke up, and along with them a 
few retailers. But hardly enough 
of either to overdo the honest 
merit trade. As fast as a man be- 
gan to use his business conscience 
and let the public know that he 
had such a thing, the public 
crowded in upon him and gave 
him as much business as he could 
handle. It forgot that it had ever 
haggled for pennies, and made no 
bones about spending a dollar ex- 
tra for plain Merit. 

But a new idea takes long to 
permeate the whole mass. The 
makers of shoddy kept their eyes 
upon the pennies and continued to 
underbid one another. And some- 
what more than half of the manu- 
facturers of to-day are underbid- 
ding, and we still have much shod- 
dy in us. But the makers and 
sellers who know that there is a 
strong demand for honest merit 
are trying to supply it. Thus it 
has come about that, in advertis- 
ing, the man who can offer plain 
Merit and prove his ability to sup- 
ply it has little need to worry 
about pennies. But Merit is still 
scarce, and the demand will keep 
pace with the supply for many 
years. 
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“QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
CLUB.” 


This halftone is made from a 
photograph of the members of the 
“Quarter-of-a-Century Club,” an 
organization of employees who 
have been twenty-five or more 
years in the service of the J. C. 
Ayer Company, Lowell, Mass. 
This widely known proprietary 


McSorley, 39; Hugh Owens, 39; 


J. Q. A. Ferguson, 36; C. F. Cal- 


nan, 32; David Dewar, 32; J. A. 
Garmon, 32; Annie Jackson, 30; 
Solon S. Whithed, 41; Mary Han- 
scom, 33; Thomas Wood, 41; An- 
nie Murphy, 26; Chas. Anderson, 
29; Nellie Sullivan, 26; Patrick 
Duggan, 28; O. N. Salvail, 31; H. 
H. Davis, 31; C. Oliver Barnes, 
36; Frank McManus, 33. The 








firm recently established the com- 
mendable custom of presenting 
such employees with an Equit- 
able Life Insurance policy. The 
“Quarter-of-a-Century Club” was 
formed as an afterthought to this 
custom. The twenty members 
shown in the picture have served 
periods ranging from 26 to 4I 
years. They are: Sophia Bour- 


company has a “waiting list” of no 
mean proportions, and from now 
on the Club will be augmented in 
numbers each year. An annual 
meeting is to be held upon the 
fifth of every May, the birthday of 
Dr. J. C. Ayer, when a dinner or 
an excursion will be given and a 
new photograph taken. Meetings 
and social gatherings are also held 
at other times throughout the year. 














beau, 32; S. R. Gage, 31; John 











DATA. 


Much of the data advertisers need 
concerning newspapers could be secured 
readily enough if the publishers them- 
selves kept their circulation books in a 
form disclosing readily the data_ re. 
quired. The fact that advertisers them- 
selves have been unable to determine, 
until recently, just what they wanted to 
know has prevented, up to this time, 
the clear analysis of figures, which 
might otherwise have been forthcoming 
long before this time. Mr. Rowell has 
done valiant service in arriving at a cer- 
tain basis for determining circulation, 
ut it is not analyzed sufficiently to 
Suit the general advertiser. The data 
required by the Association of American 
Advertisers is really the kind of knowl- 
edge the advertiser should have to act 
economically and efficiently in getting 
publicity—Charles H. Bergstresser, of 
the Wall Street Journal. 


THE INDUSTRIOUS TRADE JOUR- 
NAL AD. 


An ad in a trade journal will do 
what travelling men as a rule do not 
do. It will go to towns off from the 
railroad where there are no hotels. It 
will work nights, Sundays and _ holi- 
days, in wet weather or dry, hot 
weather or cold. It will talk to a mer- 
chant before some of the boys are out 
of bed in the morning and after they 
have gone to bed at night. It’s one of 
the few things that has not yet struck 
for eight hours.—Construction and Sup- 
ply Review. 


+> 





Let the advertiser resolve that he 
will turn down all advertising grafts, 
no matter of what description or in 
whose interests—legitimate advertising 
in legitimate mediums will result in a 
better showing of profits at the year’s 
close.—White’s Sayings. 
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THE E. AURORA SCHOOL 
OF ADVERTISING. 


The writings of Mr. Elbert 
Hubbard are usually good adver- 
tisements for something or other. 
They may be monographs on Em- 
erson, Poe, Omar, Whitman or 
William Morris, who are sold in 
limited Roycroft editions, or bits 
out of the daily life of Mr. Hub- 
bard, who lectures, writes “Little 
Journeys” and “Messages to Gar- 
cia,” and sells his bust and por- 
trait. They take various forms, 
from short sermons and criticisms 
to anecdotes and doggerel verse: 
Many of them are stolen, accord- 
ing to a man who has drawn the 
deadly parallel upon the East Aur- 
ora sage, but it is not given to ev- 
ery one to steal with as good 
taste. They are always interest- 
ing and varied, however, and they 
always advertise. Therefore, the 
methods of a man who can arouse 
as much attention and malice as 
Mr. Hubbard has aroused in the 
past five years, ought to be worth 
studying. 

Their most apparent quality, 
and the one that ought to be 
striven for by an adwriter, is in- 
dividuality. Mr. Hubbard is brief, 
uses no worn phrases, is not 
afraid of every-day speech, or 
even slang when it will lend 
strength, oddity or color, wields 
the cap “I” with something like 
taste, and gives most of his work; 
a freshness and vitality that per- 
suade people to keep track of 
whatever else he may write. These 
are qualities needed in good ads 
—especially booklets. They can- 
not, of course, be imitated, but the 
adwriter who takes Mr. Hubbard 
for a model will inevitably do bet- 
ter work than the one who tries 
to be Johnsonesque. If he can 
catch Mr. Hubbard’s trick of say- 
ing much in little he will never be- 
gin a booklet after the manner of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. Hubbard’s point of view is 
also worth attention. The “popu- 
jar point of view’ would be a fit 
name for it. A writer in the Af- 
lantic Monthly takes the critical 
point of view. He assumes, in his 
paper upon Handel, that his audi- 
ence has read everything about 
that composer and is waiting for 





the latest word about him. He re- 
fers to obscure books in off-hand 
fashion and takes it for granted 
that all of‘ his readers have become 


familiar with Handel’s composi- 


tions. Mr. Hubbard writes upon 
the assumption that none of his 
readers have ever heard of Han- 


‘del, and though there is reason for 


believing that not many of them 
have, he never lets them know 
that he is aware of their lack of 
information. With as satisfying a 
pose as that of the Atlantic’s crit- 
ic, he rehearses the commonest 
facts about Handel, rearranging 
them in a simple, virile way. He 
gives matter that the critic would 
scorn to put into his essay, but he 
never patronizes. “When Handel 
found that one and one makes 
two” is surely a much better form 
of imparting knowledge than that 
of taking the reader apart and 


saying, ‘Now, you can never un- 


derstand anything about Handel 
until you know that two is made 
up of one and one.” 

To treat so hackneyed a com- 
modity as a suit of clothes or a 
bar of soap in a fresh, entertaining 
style, using the common facts 
about them and giving them hu- 
man interest, is the ne plus ultra 
of adwriting. Mr. Hubbard has 
found a method that advertises 
Mr. Hubbard, and which has been 
applied to other advertised articles 
as well. The Gorham Silverware 
Company has a booklet by him 
that is as good a silver booklet as 
can be got for love, money or 
prinstaking. And the success of 
the Roycroft shop proves that his 
methods are eminently effective. 


——_+o+ 
AD PHRASE ILLUSTRATED 4 





“‘ WELL KNOWN ON ALL RAILROADS,” 
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Uncle Sam (to the Prince)—Do you see that small shaded portion? ‘Well, that is the space 
that Germany would cover if you put it in one corner of Texas. If you had come over later I would [ 
have a canal dug and lots of other improvements done that should have been made. However, this is t 
your first visit. When you come again you wont know us. : 
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REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION FROM THE N. Y. “EVENING JOURNAL” 
OF FEB. 17, 1902. THE CARTOON CONVEYS A STRIKING LESSON OF THE 
VASTNESS OF THE UNITED STATES AND THEIR COMING POSITION AS A 
COMMERCIAL GIANT. 
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THE BALTIMORE “AMERI- 
CAN” PUZZLE. 


On the opposite page is a com- 
plete detailed statement of the is- 
sues of the Baltimore American. 
It is duly signed, dated and veri- 
fied under oath. The facts being 
thus plainly set before the reader, 


Printers’ INK offers a coupon, 


good for a year’s subscription, to 
the correspondent who will make 


plain answers to the questions 


propounded below: 


1. What was the average issue of the 
Weekly American? 

2. What was the average issue of the 
Sunday American? 

3. What was the average issue of the 
Daily American? 

4. What is the probable object of is- 
suing a circulation statement in such an 
unusual manner? 


Note.— The above described 
statement was given to an ad ex- 
pert with the request to give his 
opinion in regard to it. He was 
also asked whether he could un- 
derstand the instrument. That 
person scanned the statement care- 
fully for a while, then handed it 
back, saying, “Why, what's the 
matter with it? It’s as plain as 
could be. Take the respective 
gross totals, divide by 365 and you 
will easily arrive at the average 
of copies, which the publishers 
assert.” The Little Schoolmaster 
smiled at such naivete, and said, 
“Just take your slate and try the 
operation.” The expert did so. 
After that he began to look modest 
and asserted he would in the future 
be wiser and not take for granted 
any more ready-made averages of 
publishers without doing some of 
me own figuring.—[Eb. PRINTERS’ 
NK. 


TO BENEFIT THE BETTER 
SORT. 


Gilbert M. Hitchcock, publisher 
of the Omaha World-Herald, 
commenting on the recent meeting 
of the American Advertisers’ As- 
sociation, says: 

With most of the purposes of the ad- 
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$3 


newspapers are in 


vertisers the best 
sympathy. 

For instance, take the demand for 
open circulation books. It is as much 
to the interest of the legitimate news- 
paper to establish this rule as it is to 
the interest of the advertiser. If ad- 
vertisers are misled into wasting their 
money on papers of defective or pre- 
tended circulation, they fail to get re- 
sults, and, failing to get results, lose 
faith in advertising. 

Advertising has increased in recent 
years as circulations have become bet- 
ter known ‘and more definite. Make 
circulation figures universally correct 
and accessible and advertising will at- 
tain its maximum, because results will 
be largest and most certain. From this 
the publisher will get the benefit. 


Shroud circulation in — and 
close circulation books, ou cast 
doubt on advertising and check its 


growth. 


——_+o+ - -—— 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE A. N. 
P. A 


The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association held the first . 
day’s session of their sixteenth 
annual meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria February 18. The meet- 
ing opened at 10 o'clock, and last- 
ed until 6 o’clock. About 100 pub- 
lishers, representing newspapers 
from coast to coast, were present. 
The day's business was entirely 
confined to a discussion of topics 
relative to the advertising depart- 
ments of newspapers. In all four- 
teen questions were considered. 
S. H. Kauffmann, the president of 
the Association, presided. 


Among the publishers present were 
S. P. Weston, Seattle Post Intelligencer; 
S. S. Rogers, Chicago Daily News; 
Charles HW Taylor, Tr., Boston Globe; 
S. H. Kauffmann, Washington Star; 
Richard Hooker, Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican; F. Driscoll, Chicago Chron- 
icle; F. E. Whitney, Boston Herald; 
John E. Wright, Chicago Evening 
Post; A. A. McCormick, ee | Rec- 
ord- Herald; H. ig» Detroit 
Free Press: M. A. McRae, Scripps Mc- 
Rae League: H. W. Brown, Indianapo- 
lis News; C. A. Rook, Pittsburg Dis- 
patch; W. L. McLean, Philadelphia Bul- 
letin; C. W. Hornick, St. Paul Dis- 
patch; Beriah Wilkins, Washington 
Post; C. W. Knapp, St. Louis Repub- 
lic; Conde Hamlin, St. Paul Pioneer 
Press; Lucian Swift, Minneapolis Jour- 
nal; J. T. Nevin, Pittsburg Leader; H. 
.. ’ Adler, Chattanooga Times; J. S. 
Seymour, New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser; W. M. Ramsdell, Buffalo Ex- 
press; E. P. Call, New York Evening 
Post; W. V. Hester, Brooklyn Eagle; 
J. W. Stoddard. Baltimore American 
F. F. Peard, Baltimore Herald, and 


Norman E. Mack, Buffalo Times. 
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AS TO my th gS THE SUM- 
ER RESORTS. 


In a mo... issue of Batten’s Wedge 
the subject of how the advertising of 
the summer resort hotel is given to the 
public, and its unattractiveness is pic- 
tured in words not particularly well cal- 
culated to catch the eye of the reading 
public and claim its attention: 

“There is probably no other class of 
advertising which is so poorly done as 
that of the summer hotel and boarding 
house, and yet the direct returns from 
such advertising, as a rule, are very 
much larger in proportion than returns 
secured from almost any other class of 
advertising. The favorite mediums for 
hotel men in advertising their houses 
are usually the daily papers and the 
weeklies making a specialty of resort 
advertising. The dailies generally 
make a very low rate and are willing to 
accept contracts from the hotel pro- 
prietor, allowing him to pay for the 
same during his busy season. In the 
course of the season the amount ex- 
— for advertising by the average 

otel man in newspapers and periodi- 
cals is probably a trifle over $100, and 
in many cases the $100 will include the 
printing of the circular or booklet. Of 
course, the higher priced houses spend 
very much more than this, but the 
average here is also low, most of them 
spending less than $500, while a few 
spend as much as $1,000 and some even 
more. 

“One mistake that almost every hotel 
proprietor makes, although there are 
some good exceptions, is to consider 
the name of his house in his advertise- 
ment of much more importance than 
the place in which it is located. A 
striking example of how not to do it is 
the way in which the Atlantic City ad- 
vertising was done in the daily papers 
during last season. In the papers 
selected there appeared from day to 
day six to a dozen four-inch double 


column advertisements showing crude 
and very uninviting illustrations of the 
hotels in question, with the name of the 
hotel in very large type and Atlantic 
City much smaller. With the _ excep- 
tion of the pictures, the advertise- 
ments were practically the same, all 
offering about the same inducements. 
If the same amount of money could 
have been spent in a handsomely pre- 


-pared advertisement of Atlantic City as 


a resort, with the hotels interested 
mentioned in a minor way it would 
seem that the results obtained must 
have been larger. 

“The difficulty in using such a com- 
posite advertisement, however, is large- 
ly on account of the feeling it might 
cause among the various hotels repre- 
sented, each desiring that it was 
the finest, etc., on the coast. It seems 
in many cases that the orders for ad- 
vertising the hotel are given almost 
entirely on what might be termed per- 
sonal friendship and without any con- 
sideration as to whether the medium 
in question is a good one for the par- 
ticular question or not. It used to be, 
and is now, to a limited extent, a pre- 
vailing idea, or expectation of not get- 
ting results from the advertisement, but 
from the notices of the hotel which the 
enterprising solicitor for the paper in 
question agreed to give during the 
season, provided the hotel was repre- 
sented in the advertising columns. 
Cases are known where advertisements 
of leading hotels have been inserted in 
papers each season for ten years with- 
out change of copy in any way. 

—_~+o»—__—_. 

“As for me, I have tried to live 
worthily, but so far as what I myself 
have done is concerned, that is noth- 
ing. I think I would have placed upon 
my tombstone the epitaph: ‘Here lies a 
man who knew how to ll around him 
men who were much cleverer than he 
was himself.’ ”’"—Andrew Carnegie. 
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A TRIAL IS ALL WE 
ASK 


(All glasses guarantee? to ft, 
or money cheerfully » 
In'dDuying glasses tt should be 
© question of “not how cheap, 


| charge you @ reasonable price 
} ‘tor them, charging you noth- 

ing, for our services. More 
i] “than. 1,000-of the leading citi- 
zene of Leavenworth and vi- 
cinity were property Gtted in 
our optical department in the 
- year- 1901. All will testify as 
to our ability. 


iWuerth & Son, 


o 


AN ATTRACTIVE OPTICAL AD FROM THE LEAVENWORTH, KAN., ‘'TIMES,” 
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WISCONSIN. 


D°Rse COUNTY FARMER, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Stock raising and farming. Circ’n 1900, 1,416, 


REFUND AS CHEERFULLY AS | 
YOU SELL. 





If the money is refunded without 
quien, it = oe See the cus- 
tomer that the retailer has the utmost 
confidence in his goods and that they CANADA. 
are tight. It is wholly contrary to hu- | ~\4NADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
man nature for a man to take a loss C DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal, 
without some show of resistance, and 
the quick refund, cheerfully made, pro- 
claims to the customer that the retailer 
is not sustaning a loss, but that the 


CLASS PAPERS. 
goods are all right and the customer all 


wrong. It reverts to the merchant’s ADVERTISING. 


good every time. It instills into the | FRinrens’ INK is magazine devoted to the 
mind of the customer the idea that he | moral subject of advertising. Its standing 
runs no risk of buying what he finds re | ond influence fo recogaieed ——_ the en 
does not want after he gets home and | @re country. unsolic judgment upon ad- 

ee at Fi vertising matters is of value to intelligent adver- 
thinks over the matter.—Chicago Ap- | tisers as being that of a recognized authority.— 























parel Gazette. | Chicago (IU.) News. 
ashe AR» «2 aeons | _ PRINTERS’ INK is devoted exclusively to adver- 
PUSH, BUT DON’T SHOVE. | tising—and aims to teach good advertising 


a : methods—how to prepare good copy and the 
The advertising merchant is the one | value of different neds * ducting wide 





q - : y. ng 
who does the business in these days of | Open discussions on any topic interesting to ad- 


push and enterprise. There are more 
newspaper readers to-day than ever 
before in the history of the world. The 


newspaper places your business under | 


vertisers. Every subject is treated from the ad- 
vertiser’s standpoint. Subsc pte price $5 a 
year. Advertising rates, classified 25 cents a line 
each time, display 50 cents a line. \4-page $25, '- 

le page $100 each time. Address 








the eye of the buyer. He sees what he NTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 


wants, and, knowing where to find it, re 
looks up the wide-awake merchant who Displayed Advertisements. 
asked him to come and see him. Suc- | 

cess in these days of sharp competition | 90 conts a lime; $100 « page; 25 per cont 


calls for eternal vigilance. You can’t F : 
keep a hustler eon. Push, but don’t extra for specified position—if granted. 
shove. Get a move on you, but don’t | Must be handed in one week in advance. 


kick. | Tell yw’ —- be —y -_ 
use printers’ ink, and success will make s of 

your habitation its abiding place.—Lin- | Profitable Advertising 
coln (Ill.) Times. _ is patronized b; 


_ Tuere’s a great deal said about talk- 
ing to your customers in your ads aS/fMand pencils of a vast army of cleverness 
you would talk to them in your store— | Mreaches them each month. For this they pay 
it’s also a good plan to see that your | §$2, op gy not as’ 
clerks talk to your customers in the @ mere t m mple cop, 
store as you talk to them in your ads. for five aeent stamps, | PROFITABLE a. 
—White’s Sayings. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. | ONE 18-KARAT GOLD WATCH 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a Itne | a — nt Eating separates. 

ime. By the year $26aline. No ay, mon and moon . j 

geal 9 yd wn mma Must be handed | perfect order; cost $300 when bought six 
wt nn months ago; made in Paris. 











“live” adver- 





y so 
tisers simply for what they get out of it, and 
this is what they get. The brightestand best 
that comes from the brains, brushes, pens 























MAINE. WILL SELL AT $125 CASH, 
or exchange for Old Metal or Dross. 
([ HE Rockland, Me., DAILY STAR is the onl aDpanes 
daily in Knox and Lincoln Counties, N. B. 





“*18-KARAT,” care o 


* Advertisers get best and quickest results trom ° ft 
| PRINTERS’ Ink, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


the daily paper.” 








10,117 Houses in Trenton, N. .J. 





9,400 copies of the Trenton Times are 
sold in the city of Trenton every day. Vo paper in the world covers its 
field better than this. It also sends 3,000 papers into the adjacent towns 
and villages every day, 525 to Lambertville, 310 to Princeton, 200 to 
Bordentown, etc., etc. In New Jersey the most valuable proposition 
to-day to the advertiser is the 


TRENTON TIMES. 
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CONSULT 


On British and Foreign Advertising. 
St. Bride St., London, Eng. Founded 1853 


Do you want to reach the best people in the 





United States, who HAVE money to spend ! If so 


ADVERTISE IN 


The Church Eclectic 


a hen ome i Beaeily Magazine of the Protestant- 
Church.) Circulatesin — rincipal 
city A, Pine. Le ah a: =o as Oo eo Sao 


Aavertisin hig 2a THE C CH! RO ‘BoLberiG, ad 
New York, N. ¥ 





EVERYONE WHO 

KNOWS ANYTHING 

ABOUT BUFFALO 
KNOWS THAT 


THE EXPRESS 
IS ITS 
LEADING PAPER 











REPANS 


I use Ripans Tabules for 
periodic headaches, always 
with quick relief. Only last 
evening a lady asked me 
what I thought good for pain 
in the stomach from eating 
rich food, and I gave her a 
Ripans Tabule. To-day she 
tells me she has bought a 
package, the one I gave her 
helped her so much. 





At druggists, 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 
60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 














In those days 


almost anything in the 
way of advertising 
matter would do. 


It’s different now. 


You are now compet- 
ing with houses that 
employ experts. 


Our business - getting 
“INDUCTIVE 
SYSTEM” 
is one that gets busi- 
ness with great certain- 

ty and low cost. 


The Commercial 
Publicity Company, 


1105 The Temple, Chicago. 

















1890 1901 











Thirty Different Church Magazines 
ferent de for thirty ne in P Churches of dif- 
You. den ominatio | ~~~ New 


ADIFFEKEWS MAGAZIN? E! PRINTED 
EACH DAY OF THE MONTH 
for a different Church—the 30 in 30 days. 

AN EXCELLENT ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
for the general advertiser. Used and indorsed 
by the e best firms. Carry the following ads: 
Pears Soap, Iv Ivory Soap, Baker’s Chocolate, 
Van —— 's Cocoa, Campbell’s Soups, Hire’s 

Electro Silicon, Knox’s Gelatine, 

coda Biscult Winslow’s Syrup, Oakville 

& o. “a — ‘others, on ann ‘contracts. 
These journals ay, such advertisers and will 
pay you. Send for specimen copies and rates to 
THE CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION 











200 South 1¢th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Test Is The 
Best 
A trial ad in the 


Chester 
Times 


does more to con- 
vince a possible 
advertiser than 
arguments a 
plenty. * * * The 
. results always fol- 
eget look at the number 
and exclusive class of foreign ad- 
vertisements it carries, * * * 








Guaranteed Circulation over 
7,500 Copies Daily. 


A sworn circulation statement if 
you want it. 


WALLACE & SPROUL, Pubs. 
CHESTER, PA. 


New YorRKE REPRESENTATIVE 
F. R. NORTHRUP, 220 Broadway. 


Che Evening 


journal 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 




















Truth wears best, and THE EVENING 
JOURNAL has always honestly stated 
the facts and finds that its course has 
commanded confidence and business. 


AVERAGE DAILY CIRCULATION: 
1897 1898 
14,743 14,890 
1899 1900 1901 
14,486 15,106 15,891 
Last 3 mos. 1901 January, 1902 

16,411 16,637 





A “HOME” AND NOT A 
“STREET” CIRCULATION. 
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; 
Do You 


Know 


That Memphis, Tenn., is the largest 
inland cotton market in the world 


That Memphis is the largest hard- 
wood lumber market in the world? 


That Memphis is the second largest 
lumber market in the world? 

That Memphis is the largest pro- 
ducer of cotton seed oil and other cot- 
ton seed products in the world? 


That Memphis is the twenty-seventh 
city in the United States in popula- 
tion and the twenty-sixth city in the 
United States in volume of business? 

That Memphis has more than 850 
factories and mills, giving employment 
to over 10,000 persons, and having an 
output of more than $20,000,000 worth 
of finished products? 


That the value of cotton handled 
over factors’ table here last season 
amounted to more than $20,250,000? 

That the total volume of business in 
Memphis last year was $267,000,000? 

That the banking capital of Mem- 
phis amounts to $2,847,500; surplus 
and profits to $1,010, 195, and the de- 
posits to $15,511,033? 

That the population of Memphis is 
102,320, an increase of 58.65 per cent 
for the last ten years? 


That the Memphis 
EVENING 
SCIMITAR 


Guarantees 


20,000 
Circulation 


daily; publishes ten to sixteen pages; 
is delivered by carrier in 210 surround- 
ing towns adjacent to Memphis; mem- 
ber of the Associated Press; special 
ye news from all parts of the 

d; serial stories from the best 
writers; correspondents i In every town 
and village in the Southern States; 
—_ puzzles to interest the children; 

shion hints and daily complete so- 

ciety page ? 

The pride feature of the ScrmITaR 
is its market reports, giving the com- 
plete closing of all markets of the 
world daily, twelve to sixteen hours 
in advance of morning papers. Thirty- 
two intelligent men deliver this paper 
in the city of Memphis, with a corps 
of assistants. 

For advertising rates address 


R. A. CRAIG 
4t Times Building, New York. 


_o Washington Street, emcee, 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, Stone for window 
cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this departmen 











Don’t let the other fellow get 
ahead of you in pushing Spring 
merchandise—be an early bird, 
and as soon as your Spring stocks 
are thoroughly ready get them into 
the papers. 

This is the time when plans are 
being made for the purchase of 
new carpets, furniture, clothing 
and the hundred and one other 
needs that are emphasized by the 
sunny season that’s just around 
the corner, and the more you man- 
age to get mixed in with those 
plans, Mr. Merchant, the better it 
will be for your bank account. 

Don’t neglect the advertising of 
goods that are seasonable right 
now, push them as hard as you 
please; but remember that where 
one person is buying for present 
needs, a hundred or a thousand 
are looking Easterward and plan- 
ning for Spring. 

And when you do start in, let 
the air of Spring predominate in 
your store and advertising. Don’t 
go at it in any uncertain or half- 
hearted way, if you would focus 
the public eye on your business 
and dull the public ear to your 
competitor’s siren songs. 

Here are some Spring ads which 
convey the right ideas without 
gush or waste of words. They’re 
for you to use if you can use them 
to advantage, and there will be 
some more of them in the next in- 
stalment of this department. 





Women’s Waists 


Between seasons—after the 
snowdrifts and before the 
flowers—there’s a need for 
the daintv waists, not too 
light and not too heavy, that 
help to make you forget all 
but the beauties of early 
Spring. We are ready for 
you with an_ exclusive as- 
sortment of high grade gar- 
ments. 

















The New 


Petticoats 


When the new frocks for 
Spring are being planned, 
the new petticoats should be 
thought of, too. 

A mere glance at_ these 
stylish new arrivals will ren- 
der second thoughts super- 
fluous—you’ll buy at first 
sight. 

They are of moreen, mo- 
hair, sateen—all in black, 
and of seersucker, in pink- 
and-white, blue - and - white 
and _ red-and-white _ stripes. 
They show the latest effects 
in ruffles and accordion 
plaits. 

Priced thus: 














New Walking 
Gloves for Women 


Two new styles of Spring 
walking gloves for women 
are ready to-day. They are 
smartly made, and of very 
excellent quality. Both at 
the popular price— 

One dollar a pair. 

One style is of suede, with 
one large pearl clasp; _ half 
pique seams, with Paris 
point backs. In gray and 
beaver shades. 

The other sayle is an out- 
seam cape glove, with large 
single clasp; in tan and red 
shades. 

















Spring Dress 
Goods 


What you see in the win- 
dows only gives the merest 
hint of the waves and bil- 
lows of dress goods novelties 
for Spring that have over- 
flowed the tables and coun- 
ters in the rear of the ro- 
tunda. 

The daintiest loom tri- 
umphs of France and Ger- 
many and of all Europe are 
there. And the very newest, 
including _ the exquisitely 
beautiful Silk Warp French 
Sublime at $1: that is the 
equal of any similar stuff at 
$1.25 around town. 

Here are other interesting 
prices: 
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Hats in Early 
Spring 

Well dressed women are 
getting anxious to discard 
their winter hats. The first 
bright days will tempt out 
hundreds of charming hats 
in lighter styles. Not the 
summery sorts of Easter- 
time; but the first a 
Springward, in proper 
fects for between-season’s 
wear. 

We have prepared a fine 
collection of just such hats. 
A very positive relief from 
Winter styles, yet not too 
decisive for immediate wear. 
And they will serve until 
May. 

They are made chiefly of 
chiffon, in combination with 
silks or straw-braids, others 
all chiffon, in an immense 
variety of shapes, combina- 
tions and styles. Many can 
be worn as they are, others 
require some simple trim- 
ming—a bunch of flowers, 
an ostrich pompon with an 
aigrette, a wing, a breast or 
a plume. Prices range from 
$1.50 to $6. 

Then a special lot of all- 
chiffon hats, in the popular 
tricorne shape; turban and 
walking hats, well made and 
serviceable; can be worn 
without any trimming; at $2 
each, 





INK. 





Veiling for 
My Lady 


Veils do a duty in 
these days blustering 
winds and _ whirlin dust. 
They hold on my lady’s hat, 
protect her eyes and also her 
complexion. Every form and 
design of veil you will find 
in our perfectly appointed 
and well stocked veiling de- 
partment. Delicate shadow 
meshes and the latest novel- 
ties from European markets 
are side by side with all the 
well known makes and varie- 
ties. Ask for what you will 
and you will find it in stock 
in any quantity you may re- 
quire. 














? 

Men’s New 
Spring Shirts 

$1,50 and $1 kinds, at 
78c. Who said Friday is 
unlucky? Surely no man 
will who gets a chance to- 
morrow at these new shirts 
for Spring, fresh from the 
factory. The money you 
meant for one will often buy 
two. No amount of money 
can buy newer styles. 

Mostly in white and light 
grounds, with neat stripes 
and figures, many of which 
are the popular black and 
whites; a sprinkling, too, of 
the heavier and darker col- 
orings. 

Materials are madras — 
woven stripes, printed figure 
madras and soft finished 
percales. 

The shirts are ample in 
body size, perfect tting, 
positively correct as to make 
and finish, hand laundered, 
open front and back. Mostly 
detached cuffs, a few with 
the narrow attached cuffs. 

An unequalled chance to 
buy a correct shirt at a very 
| price. Sizes 14 to 17. 
78c. 











“Tf you’re in the hat busi- 
ness and you have got a 
good name you CAN charge 
$1 for the hat and $1 for 
the name. 

“We were paying a high 
price for an ore because it 
had a good name; analyzed 
it and found the per cent of 
ore was very low. 

“We found an ore which 
did not have a name, but on 
being analyzed had a good 
deal more iron in it than the 
ore with a name. 

“We made thousands of 
dollars.”"—Andrew Carnegie. 

We don’t charge for our 
name—derbies, $3. 

Some of the new Spring 
shapes are ready. 

, Same is true of our soft 
ats. 
‘al Ditto silk hats and opera 
ats. 


All sorts of hats, man or 
boy. 





This One for Coal. 








You, Sir, You! 


Where are you going to 
buy your coal? Upon your 
decision depends a_ great 
deal of personal comfort, as 
well as economy. A mistake 
in coal quality means misery 
and bad temper. Buy “our 
coal” and avoid all disap- 
pointments, discomforts and 
waste of vital tissue. “Our 
coal” is pure carbon. It 
burns freely, evenly, slowly, 
giving an intense heat and 
leaving nothing but ashes 
and satisfaction. For base 
burners, furnaces, ranges, 
grates and _ stoves, stick to 
“Frayer & Foster’s Coal.” 

Prompt delivery to all 
parts of the city. Telephone 
617-3. 
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Man in Hartford, Conn., is Interesting. 
ve ~~ es clever —_ 

ingles on hams. ere are four , 
of - sel which serve to show their Box Calf Shoes 
pleasing style. Good sort of ad- A man started in with the 
vertising when it’s good, other- or thet’ would te ® Fay. 
wise pretty bad. If you know you thing” for winter shoes. He 


can do it—well, all right. When hit it. 
He named the leather box 
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in doubt, cut it out. 





Wade Hams 


Wade hams, the kind to eat, 

To make the morning meal 
a treat, 

Delicious, tender, sweet and 
small, 

Smoked with hickory wood 
that’s all. 
Hams, 15¢.: sliced, 25c. 








Wade Hams 


Wade hams, a breakfast bite 

That sharpens up the appe- 
tite. 

— and tender, delicious, 


nic 
Smoked with hickory—here’s 
the price: 
Hams, 15¢., sliced, 25c. 











Wade Hams 


Wade hams are small and 
sweet— 

They make the best of break- 
fast meat. 

ae are pleased to 


ac Best we’ ve found in many a 


W hole, 15c.; sliced, 25c. 





Wade Hams 


Wade hams are a delight, 
Try them once—you’ll find 


them right. 
Smoked with seasoned _hick- or you choose and striped as 
ory wood, you desire. 


Sugar cured—they must be 


good. s 
Whole. 15c.; sliced. 25c 





Skate Sharpening. 








calf. It is the ideal leather 
for the purpose for which it 
was intended. It is thor- 
oughly waterproof, warm, ex- 
ceptionally durable, holds its 
shape well, and takes a fine 
polish. 

We have box calf shoes 
for men and women from $2 
up; for boys from $1.25 up 
and for girls from $1 up. 

“Those who wear our box 

calf leather, 
Do not mind the stormy 
weather.” 








Bicycle Repairing. 


Send Me 
Your Name 


and address and I'll 
send for your bike. Riding 
time ‘ll soon be here and 
you cannot afford to spare 
the hairless horse then near- 
ly as well as you can now. 

By letting us overhaul 
your wheel this month you’ll 
save valued time and ex- 
pense and possibly a tedious 
wait when you need the 
mount most. 

My team will call for it 
and deliver it at your door 
as soon as the work is fin- 
ished, or when you say you 
want it delivered. 

Frames enamelled any col- 





New tires and parts. 

Coaster brakes put on any 
make of wheel, and all re- 
pair work expertly handled, 
and guaranteed. 
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Skates Happy Name for a Cough Remedy. 
sharpened for 10 cents wi’ 
at C. R. Norman’s, 311 Throat Rest | 


Main street, on the Bridge. 
It is done with a new hold- 
ing contrivance (the inven- 
tion of O. B. Reynolds, Mr. 
Norman’s expert mechanic) 
that secures absolute accur- 
acy. The blade is brought 
to a perfectly true and sharp 
edge from heel to toe, and 
on both sides. Skates sharp- 
ened at Norman’s while you 
wait, provided, of course, 
you come in working hours, 
7 to 5.30. 











You can cough yourself 
into bronchitis, pneumonia 
and consumption. 

Bandaging and _ bundling 
your throat will do no good. 

You must give your throat 
rest and allow the cough 
wounds to heal. 

“There is nothing so bad 
for a cough as coughing. 
Stop it by using 

Reed’s White Pine with 
Tar, 25c. a bottle. 
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lEvery Reader a Buyer 











One of the best reasons in the world why you should 
advertise in the Ellis Papers is that every reader is a 
buyer—a possible customer who reads advertisements 
and answers them. 

How do we know this? 


Simply because the enormous circulations of our pa- 
pers have been built up by advertising them in other 
papers. 

The fact that we got our circulation through adver- 
tising proves that the people who take our papers read 
and answer ads. 

This offers you a most fertile and promising field, and 
constitutes one of the chief reasons why the Ellis Papers 
are unquestioned leaders of all mail order journals. 


These five monthlies reach 10,000,000 people every 
month and carry large business for every prominent 
mail advertiser in the country. 


Their ad pays them and yours would pay you. 
These are our papers : 


Metropolitan and Rural Home, - 500,000 circulation. 

The Paragon Monthly, - - 400,000 

The Gentlewoman,- - - = ~- 400,000 “6 

The Home Monthly,- - - 400,000 “ 

Park’s Floral Magazine, - = 350,000 “ 
Total, - - - 2050,000 








THE C. E. ELLIS COMPANY, 
713-718 Temple Court Building, New York. 
112-114 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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ALL 


advertisers who desire to 
cover the Chicago field 


USE 


the paper that is read in the 
homes of the people, 


The 
Chronicle 


It covers Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan. 
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“A Lucky Find!” 














Orrice or “‘ JAMAICA Timgs,” } 
KinGsTon, Ja., Jan. 20, 1902. 
Printers Ink Jonson, 17 Spruce St., New York: 

Dgar Sir—We first saw your advertisement in a stray 
copy of Printers’ Ink. A few weeks later you began to 
advertise in the American Press, and we see your advertise- 
ments there regularly now. 

e want to say now how glad we are we came across you. 
We paid prices ranging from 24 to 16 cents per pound for our 
news inks until we saw your advertisement. We sent you a 
trial order fora s50-pound keg. Thanks to you, we now land 
our ink here for six cents a pound, and for the life of us we 
cannot see that we are served any worse than when we paid 
four times as much. We used your “3 pounds fora dollar” 
medium blue and orange gold size in our Christmas number 
with the very best results. We have paid a dollar a pound for 
no better ink. You are the only philanthropist in the ink 
business, and you are evidently making money at it. We shall 
order our inks through Wessels Bros., of Pearl street. 

We heartily wish you the success you deserve. 

Sincerely yours, W. R. Durie. 


Some years ago it was a common occurrence to 
learn of a publisher paying from 15 cents to 25 cents a 
| aaa for news ink, but to-day it would be like looking 

or a needle in a haystack (hard to find). At first my 
rices caused considerable mirth among my competitors, 
But when I became a fixture their smiles changed to 
frowns. The idea of a mail-order ink business was not a 
passing fancy on my part, but the calm deliberation of 
many days. I looked before I leaped, knowing there 
was no turning back. I struck rock bottom prices on 
the first jump, and played no favorites. Rich or poor, 
large or small, all had to obey my iron rule of cash in 
advance. When the oe are not found as repre- 
sented (best in the world) I cheerfully refund the money 
and pay all transportation charges. My news ink is 
sold as follows : 

500 Ib. barrel, . . $20.00 

250 “* keg,- + + 11.25 

‘so 1 ll ze 

tne ie ae 1.50 


SEND FOR MY PRICE LIST OF JOB INKS. 











or 























ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 
(7 Spruce Street, New York City. 
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The following figures represent facts— 
NOT UNSUPPORTED STATEMENTS 











In almost every instance the figures have been furnished by 
the newspaper mentioned and can therefore be telied upon. 


The Philadelphia 


INQUIRER 
LEADS 


And this is because all the advertisers know the value of 
INQUIRER advertisements. 

The table shows the total number of columns of paid 
advertisements inserted in each of the newspapers during 
the month of January, 1902. 




















In order that these figures may show a true comparison they 
are all computed at the uniform measurement of 300 lines to the 
column and J4 lines to the inch. 

‘The INQUIRER does not excel alone in one particular branch of 
advertising. Its value as an advertising medium is appreciated by all. 








Ghe PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1109 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE . 
Nos. 85-87 Tribune Building 508 Steck Exchange Building 














